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rich quickly. As the writer has never bought or sold 
at a bucket-shop or even looked inside of one, he cannot 
from personal knowledge expose the system. But, 
taking the word of business men of experience and ap- 
proved character, we may accept the statement that the 
business is from beginning to end a pure swindling trans- 
action in which no one is ever allowed to make any more 
money than is sufficient to excite his cupidity and lead 
him on to a final sacrifice. 
Fd 


By the failure of a large English Bank, doing business 
in London and Madras, the people of Southern India 
have lost to the extent of $10,000,000. Many families 
are ruined, and many charitable endowments are lost, 
including that of Brahmo-Somaj. Owing to this loss, 
the Somaj, which has been doing its work for over forty 
years, is now unable to expand, or even to sustain the 
work it has been doing. Mr. Rau, who is studying 
at Meadville, hopes to visit some of our churches, and 
enlist their sympathies for the Brahmo-Somaj in India. 
The Brahmo-Somaj stands between the orthodox re- 
ligions of India, which we are apt to describe as heathen- 
ism, and the orthodox Christianity represented by the 
missionaries. Following the lead of Rajah Ram Mohun 
Roy and Chunder Sen, the Brahmos are trying to lead 
their native brethren away from idolatry into a spiritual 
religion which will be a development of the truths com- 
mitted to their fathers, and too long obscured by popular 
error and the growth of idolatry. 


& 


IN an article on Chicago in McClure’s Magazine, asser- 
tions are made with facts and figures to back them which 
show a frightful state of depravity. Probably, however, 
it is no worse than that which might be found and 
uncovered in many of our great cities, if any one should 
undertake the disagreeable task. What horrible thoughts 
are suggested by the statement that the revenue derived 
from the infamy of womanhood was last year in that 
city $20,000,000, and that at least 10,000 women were 
ruined by the horrible traffic, many of them bought and 
sold in the market as freely as if this country were Turkey. 
The men most active in this inhuman business are said 
to be Russian Jews, who buy and sell immigrants of their 
own race at from $50 to $75 apiece. ‘There are known 
to be 292 criminal hotels, and many millions of dollars 
are invested in these houses with others of similar char- 
acter. For the poor victims of this traffic life is limited 
to from five to ten years. Meanwhile alcohol and cocaine 
sustain and stimulate the slaves of vice, and add to the 
gains of those who control the traffic and hasten the 
melancholy end of life. 

a 


A FOOLISH item concerning the weight of the soul has 
had wide circulation. It is reported that a physician put 
his dying patients on a pair of scales and noticed a de- 
crease in weight something less than an ounce after 
death. What scales did the doctor have which could 
hold the extended body of a dying patient, and so deli- 
cate as to note a difference of half an ounce? What 
family or what hospital permitted this bit of foolishness, 
and what physician wasted his time in making such 
a futile experiment? The wonder of it is that thou- 
sands of people really think that something has happened 
worth while, and that we have evidence that there is a 
soul and that it weighs something. Let any one in the 
open air on a summer day place a chair on a platform 
scale and carefully weigh himself thereon. Then let him, 
after a full meal at noonday, sit there for some hours 
and watch the diminishing weight vary (according to 
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the physical habit of the experimenter) from one to two 
pounds in an afternoon, slowly by loss of insensible per- 
spitation, that which creates the physical atmosphere 
of every person. The experiment is easily made, but 
throws no light on the nature of the soul. 


The Priesthood. 


There is in America no adequate priesthood in any 
church. There are men and women in all denomina- 
tions, in all churches, and under all creeds, who are indi- 
vidually performing the offices of{the priesthood. Some 
of them are in the pulpit, some of them in the pew, and 
some of them are not connected with churches at. all. 
Those who make most display of priestly offices and 
functions often depart most widely from the true mission 
of the priest. They make the mistake, repeated with 
every generation since the days of Amos and Isaiah, of 
putting the cerémony and the sacrifice in the place where 
only the devotion of the soul can avail. 

What, then, is the function of the priesthood? 
Throughout all ages there have been three personages 
recognized in connection with the ideals of the perfect 
life and the law of righteousness,—the prophet, the priest, 
and the king. ‘The prophet is called to discover and to 
tell the truth that is needed for the soul of man. The 
king, and that which he represents in government, is 
charged to enforce the law. The inevitable result of the 
discovery of truth and the attempt to obey the law of 
righteousness is to some extent a failure. Also, before 
that discovery has come and the attempt to obey the law 
is made, life has been lived on a level below that of the 
new ideal and the demands of the law, now for the first 
time recognized and enforced. The consequence of this 
experience in all generations has been a feeling of moral 
chagrin, a sense of failure, a consciousness of demerit and 
deserved punishment. 

When this new light comes, whether with sudden sur- 
prise of illumination or gradual revelation of new and 
better ideals, and when the soul of man humiliates itself 
and declares itself to be unclean and unworthy and unfit 
for the service of the Most High, who shall minister to 
a mind diseased, or what shall bring a sense of confidence 
and glad surrender to the new demands of truth and 

.tighteousness and the consciousness of fitness to under- 
ie new tasks which appear to the newly awakened 
soul? 

At this point the office of the priest begins. In the 
ideal condition, in the free church fully developed, every 
man is his own priest and has access to the Holy of 
Holies with his own sacrifices, making his own atone- 
ment and receiving the consciousness of renewed life and 
worthy purpose. But few men and women are so hap- 
pily placed or so well endowed that they can at once 
take upon themselves the responsibility of the priest- 
hood. To them others must minister: they who are 
wise and strong and tender may bring to them the com- 
fort they need, the strength they require, and the assur- 
ance of faith which must precede any happy conscious- 
ness of divine sonship and welcome. In early days men 
thought they must give something to make atonement 
for their default. They gave gladly, fearfully, willingly,. 
under threat or compulsion, their choicest treasures, 
that which was nearest the heart and the life. They be- 
lieved, and were taught to believe, that, the more precious 
the gift, the more welcome to the divine Being or beings 
whom they served and feared. They gave the products 
of the soil, the firstlings of their flocks and herds, they 
gave wine and oil and even their first-born children, to 
make atonement for their sins or to regain the sense of 
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worthiness and confidence. The priest ministered. No 
sacrifice was holy and acceptable unless it passed under 
the hands of one who was anointed to make atonement 
for the people to enter the Holy of Holies and open the 
way so that the penitent sinner and the humble seeker 
after truth might be reconciled to himself and his Maker. 

From the earliest days there were prophets who pro- 
tested against this external sacrifice, and affirmed over 
and over again, in moving accents and with earnest ap- 
peals, that the broken and contrite heart was more 
acceptable to the stern law-giver whom they feared 
than the blood of bulls and goats or any external thing 
which they could offer. These protests have taken effect 
to such an extent that the priests now at the altar pro- 
vide only the symbols of bloody sacrifices while still they 
claim that the ceremony is essential. But the only priest 
whose work is vital and effective is the one who medi- 
ates between soul and soul and teaches the weak, the 
dependent, the despairing how to rise out of sin and 
sorrow into ways of righteousness and peace. No church 
ever prospered without a real priesthood, and no minister 
ever succeeded who was not for the people under his 
charge a mediator between them and their broken ideals, 
between them and the offended majesty of the law. 

Some who have been most adverse to ceremonial forms, 
to vestments, and to the official functions of the priest- 
hood have been most really effective as atoners and medi- 
ators, and have in the Christ-like spirit, temper, and 
method, brought comfort, consolation, peace, and courage 
to mourning souls and despairing sinners. Verily the 
priesthood is needed, and the crying need of the Church 
everywhere is the sweeping away of all artificial tokens 
and methods of the priestly office and the deepening in 
the hearts of the people of the sense of need, with the 
eager desire, on the part of those who are able to mediate, 
to bring help and comfort to those who are weary and 
heavy laden. The motto of the priest as well as of the 
sociologist may well be, ‘‘To every one according to his 
need, from every one according to his ability.”’ 


The Forest-dwellers. 


Man came into the world naked and timorous. It was 
to hide, to shelter himself, that he sought the deep, 
solemn places of the lonely woods. We may call him 
arborial in the earliest stages, living in trees, covering 
himself and his young with a thatch of thick foliage, 
making bulwarks of thorny plants and a fortress of great 
rocks cast down from the mountains. Among these 
he discovered caves whence he drove out serpents and 
wild animals, and sheltered himself still better from the 
elements and his foes. 

Dreary it is to remember the long ages which probably 
elapsed before he discovered the use of fire, and ate 
his fish and flesh uncooked, mingling with them edible 
roots, nuts, wild berries, and savage fruits. In the 
deep shade of the woods where great boulders, fallen 
from the mountains, lay heaped with prostrate timber, 
levelled by cyclones, where mosses and ferns grew rank 
and glistening, and the vast tree trunks rose into patches 
of sky, where tumultuous rivers flowed, and lakes lay 
cradled in gigantic reeds, where huge, uncouth creatures 


_wallowed, was borne a race. 


_ There, hanging to the mother’s breast, the little one, 
the hope of the planet, heard the first lullaby mingled 
with the hoarse note and diapason of wind in the trees 
and the voices of wild waters. There the first folk stories 
were told to the naked, wild-eyed children gathered 
round the savage mother’s knee. What mysterious 
intimations came to her untutored soul in storm and 
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tempest when the night approached with its new world 
of dread and terror! What vague suggestions of mighty 
powers that might possibly be placated and induced to 
protect and help her and her little ones, by means of 
prostrations, by offerings, by some inchoate form of 
worship! 

And her neighbors, the beasts, were so like her in 
speech, she believed she could understand their talk. 
The birds sang in words of warning or of good will, and 
the intimacy and comprehension of nature had not been 
broken. The human family seemed then so slightly 
differentiated from what we call the lower orders, there 
was a sympathy, a companionship, now lost. But man 
could take forward steps the bear and the deer could 
not. The little naked baby came into life knowing 
nothings, the bear cub came with a full equipment of 
instincts and capacities. 

We have unlearned much of the lore of the progenitors 
of our distinguished family, the tree-dwellers, the cave- 
dwellers. We have forgotten the steps by which they 
began to climb in the scale of being. We have lost 
the clew by which they knew the secrets of the material 
world, the sense of oneness. Gladly would we get it 
back; but we are outside now, and the forest and moun- 
tains will not tell us their secrets. 

When we think of it, the progress from an unshaped 
stone picked up from the ground to the flint flake and 
the rude battle-axe is one of the most important events 
of early history. The joy of the man who has made 
a tool with all it must have suggested to him seems a 
bright gleam of promise in the dim, far past of savage 
life. 

The woman kept pace with the man in invention. It 
was she who made the first needle of thorn or fish bone, 
so that her husband and her children might be clothed 
and shielded from the winter’s cold. A great genius 
was manifested in those twirling sticks by which fire 
was first made. The wonders of the patent office are 
not worthy of so great admiration as the contrivance 
of this quick-witted savage forgotten for long ages. 

Then the progress to the first hut made of poles and 
thatched with forest leaves. Here was the first real 
home, the woman’s kingdom come into being. What 
a joy to move out of the stuffy cave, to feel the air 
and sun sift through the trees, to smell the odors of the 
coming spring, when the sap climbs, and the fronds 
shake out their tresses, and the briers cover themselves 
with green buttons, and little flowers creep and mix 
with the groundling vines! 

But these first human inhabitants of earth, to what 
perils were they not exposed !—dread lightnings, earth- 
quakes, freshets, great winds blowing the trees prostrate, 
great landslides from the mountains, convulsions of 
earth and sky, that mocked the feebleness of these poor 
children of men! But their root was in the planet: 
nothing could destroy them. They multiplied, they 
spread, they began to cultivate the earth. The little 
patch of grain and vegetables appeared beside the cabin. 
The forest was disappearing. All the beginnings are 
buried in oblivion. ‘The real book of Genesis is ages 
older than the Bible. We would like to penetrate its 
mystic shadows; but, like the future of man, a great 
part of his past is impenetrable. When awoke in the 
souls of the forest-dwellers the brooding dream, the 
mystic longing to know whence he came, the meaning 
of his strange appearance on earth, the fate which, kind 
or malignant, had doomed him to a state of being where 
he was to find out everything for himself, no divine friend 
walking in the forest, no guide to direct his footsteps? 
Only the light of sun and moon to direct his way. 

Iyverywhere mystery, strange whispering leaves, mur- 
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muring waters, the great thunder, the fearful tempest. 
Were these the voices of living beings such as he, only 
vastly more powerful? Who could tell whether they 
were good or bad? Who would teach him how to placate 
and appease them? And then, more wonderful than 
all, the inner voice, that spoke of right and wrong, that 
taught him to hold his hand from some act he wished 
to perform. When did it first speak in the soul of the 
naked man, that voice sublime, awful, that said, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not”? What other beginning in the world’s history 
was equal to this? 

Can we stretch our thoughts to stand beside the 
first rude altar in the great dim woods, where strange 
and terrifying shapes seemed to start from all the shadowy 
gray aisles? Suppose the rites were rude and bloody, 
the conceptions wild and fierce, here was the beginning, 
the initial church, temple, cathedral. Here the religious 
sense had come to birth probably in a little tribal god, 
not nobler or better than his worshippers, but a being 
who would help, who could be looked to in the day of 
trouble, whose ear was opened to his own chosen people, 
and who was stronger than they. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Our Jacksonville Opportunity. 


Seldom has the Association had a clearer vision of 
assured success in its missionary work than it now 
has in the case of Jacksonville, Fla. If through the 
generosity of its supporters the Association finds it 
possible to give $3,000 to aid in the purchase of land 
and the building of a church immediately at Jackson- 
ville, the results will be gratifying. A lot a little over 
a hundred feet square, on a very central and well-selected 
corner, has been purchased. The Jacksonville people 
themselves have raised toward the $6,500 to be paid 
for this land the handsome sum of $3,700. Later on 
they will be able to raise considerably more toward the 
erection of their church. Their minister will personally 
raise something among his friends, and the use of the 
Church Building Loan Fund will doubtless be resorted 
to. In short, a reasonable amount of denominational 
assistance will give us a good church building in one 
of the most important centres of the South. 

The business hand of Jacksonville rests upon every 
corner of Florida. Whosoever seeks the mild but 
invigorating climate of the pine forests and broad beaches 
of Florida must inevitably enter through this enter- 
prising and attractive city. Jacksonville is clearly 
destined to a great increase of population and of influ- 
ence. The minister of its Unitarian church will always 
be in a position to influence the religious life of the 
entire State. For the two years since its beginning, 
under the admirable leadership of Rev. A. J. Coleman, 
this Jacksonville society has maintained a solid growth, 
until its congregations are often as large as a hundred 
in number, and seldom fall below sixty. They have 
a good Sunday-school and a vigorous branch Alliance. 
We have every reason to be gratified with what has 
been thus far accomplished in Jacksonville. Prof. 
H. H. Barber, who went to Jacksonville a few weeks 
since as Billings lecturer for the Association, makes a 
most favorable report of the conditions which he found, 
and expresses the conviction that this is a missionary 
opportunity of rare interest which is being dealt with, 
with unusual success. 

It is the case at Jacksonville, as everywhere with 
our new movements, that a critical point in the growth 
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of the society which reveals the imperative need of a 
church building is reached considerably sooner than 
the period of entire self-support is attained. So far 
as the denomination is strong enough to act at this 
critical point, it advances the success of our new churches 
in a most beneficent manner. ‘Therefore, let us imme- 
diately find the $3,000 for Jacksonville. I invite special 
contributions toward this money needed for Jackson- 
ville. Whatsoever is given will cast warmth upon Mr. 
Brown’s thermometer on another page of this paper, 
and swell the growing fund of $150,000 at which we are 
aiming for the current year. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


TuE political incident of the week at home has been 
the announcement from the White House, through 
the Associated Press, of the discovery of a great com- 
bination of capital, with a fund of $5,000,000, to ‘‘defeat 
the Roosevelt policy” and obtain control of the con- 
vention for the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt’s sticcessor 
in 1908. The announcement, which is described as 
coming from an ‘‘authoritative source’ at the White 
House on April 4, aroused wide-spread interest and 
speculation. Some of the hostile critics of the Presi- 
dent, and some of his friends also, interpreted the pub- 
lication as a preliminary step in the direction of a defi- 
nite movement for the renomination of the present 
chief executive of the nation. When the statement 
was given out to the press, it was accompanied by a 
declaration that from now on the administration intends 
to prosecute the campaign against its enemies with re- 
doubled vigor in behalf of the interests of the people. 
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A DECISIVE defeat was administered to the theory 
of municipal ownership in Chicago by the defeat on 
April 2 of Mayor Dunne by a plurality of about twenty 
thousand, and the election of Fred A. Busse, the Repub- 
lican postmaster at Chicago, as his successor. The 
electorate also voted overwhelmingly in favor of traction 
reform, as outlined in ordinances which were recently 
passed by a Democratic city council over the veto of 
the Democratic mayor, who was pledged to direct an 
immediate municipal ownership. The plan accepted 
by the voters provides for twenty-year franchises for 
the street-car companies, the city retaining the right 
to purchase the systems for $50,000,000 plus whatever 
amount may be spent for the immediate rehabilitation 
of the lines, six months’ notice being necessary of the 
city’s intention to acquire the properties. A feature 
of the campaign was the reaction against .municipal 
ownership that was caused by the methods of William 
R. Hearst’s newspaper agitation in favor of that prin- 
ciple. 

Jt 


THE admissibility of a resolution in favor of the reduc- 
tion or limitation of armaments is the main point at 
issue among the leading nations that are to participate 
in the forthcoming second conference at The Hague. 
The Russian government on Aprit 4 issued its note 
embodying the reservations made by the governments 
invited to participate in the conference, to the original 
programme as outlined at St. Petersburg, when the 
initial proposal for the holding of the conference was 
issued at that capital. The attitude of the Russian 
government toward these reservations is such as to 
convey the distinct impression that that: government 
would oppose strongly any proposal to make partial 
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With this position, it is well understood, the German 
government coincides fully. On the other hand, the 
governments of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States are heartily in accord in supporting a resolution 


E that shall bring about a diminution of the terrible load 


etry. 


of militarism that weighs upon the nations. 
we 
Tue British premier is credited with a recent state- 


ment to the effect that the expenditures for the main- 
tenance and development of the British navy and 


army on the present basis menace the empire with 
bankruptcy. <A similar feeling prevails among French 


statesmen with regard to the conditions in the French 
republic. The sentiment on the subject in Italy is 
divided. The supporters of the triple alliance main- 
tain that a growing armament is essential to Italy if 


1) that country is to retain its position in the councils 


of the nations. But the triple alliance is by no means 
popular with a large proportion of the Italian people, 
who regard the expenditures on armaments in Italy 
as unnecessary to the essential interests of the coun- 
It is certain that no effort will be spared by the 
representatives of these three countries to bring about 
a discussion, by the delegates of Christendom, of the 
evil that chiefly retards individual and national progress 
in Europe. 
Bd 


RECENT news from Russia points to the conclusion 
that the reactionary party is doing its utmost to bring 
about the dissolution of the Douma and the restoration 
of the autocratic régime without the hampering influ- 
ence of a national representative assembly. Within 
the past two weeks a multitude of petitions have been 
forwarded to St. Petersburg praying for the proroga- 
tion of the popular chamber, which the petitioners 
characterized as a hindrance to government and as 
a firebrand among the discontented masses. It is 
asserted by constitutional democratic members of the 
Douma that these petitions are the outcome of a delib- 
erate plot, in which the ministry is said to be involved, 
to create the appearance of a non-existent popular 
sentiment against the further existence of whatever 
share of parliamentary goverment had been given to 
the Russian people. The advocates of Russian lib- 
eralism abroad do not hesitate to offer gloomy prophe- 
cies of the immediate future of representative govern- 
ment in the Russian Empire. 


rd 


Tue visit of Mr. James Bryce, the newly appointed 
British ambassador to Washington, to Ottawa last 
week placed the British government in direct touch 
with the strong sentiment in Canada that the dominion 
should be directly represented at Washington. Mr. 
Bryce, in his conferences with Sir Wilfred Laurier, the 
Canadian premier, also had an opportunity to sound 
the force of the demand in Canada for a new commercial 
arrangement with Great Britain which shall enable 
Canadian business interests to enjoy a greater market 
in Great Britain and her possessions, and to develop 
closer commercial relations with the United States. 
Mr. Bryce, through his wide acquaintance with Amer- 
ican affairs, was probably enabled to grasp the prob- 
lems of the British Empire on the American continent 
more thoroughly than could have been done by any 
other living British statesman. It is expected that the 
information which the ambassador has thus obtained 
will play an important part in the forthcoming Colonial 
Conference at London. 
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Ir is apparent that Japanese influence, with or with- 
out the sanction of the Japanese government, promises 
to become an important element in the problem that 
confronts the American administration in the Philip- 
pines. It is asserted that the Katipunan, one of the 
leading revolutionary organizations in the archipelago 
during the Spanish occupation, has been revived in 
Laguna Province, and that the remodelled seal of the 
society “‘shows the clasped hands of a Japanese and 
a Filipino.” Pro-Japanese sentiment is also reported 
to figure in Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, Bulacan, Tayabas, 
and Cavite Provinces in a growing agitation against 
the government. There is no apparent indication that 
the administration at Tokio is taking any interest in the 
movement which apparently is being fostered by Japanese 
subjects. 

ws 


A MATERIAL territorial loss to the British Empire is 
foreshadowed by the discovery, announced by the 
Royal Geographical Society last week, of a serious 
error in the placing of the Belgian-British frontier on 
the Congo State. The geographers of the society, by 
a scientific determination of the exact longitude of 
the Mountains of the Moon, have discovered that that 
range, as well as Lake Albert Edward, are on the Belgian, 
and not on the British side of the frontier, which by 
treaty has been fixed as the thirtieth meridian. If 
the calculations of the British Geographical Society 
are accurate, it is altogether likely that King Leopold, 
who in the past half-dozen years has been seriously 
embarrassed by a hostile agitation in England, will 
insist upon a readjustment of the boundary, so that 
the mountains and the lake may become a part of the 
Belgian Congo State, to which they apparently belong 
by the frank admission of the British scientists. 


Brevities. 


Unitarians of England are getting an amount of adver- 
tising and even’ of appreciation such as they never had 
before. 


It is said that last year over two thousand people were 
injured by careless handling of drugs, and nearly nine 
hundred people were killed. 


An invitation to buy the stock of a certain company 
comes to us with the statement that 1,100-ministers are 
already among the subscribers. 


The tragedies of competition are nowhere more marked 
than in the churches where by the process of candi- 
dating one is taken and another left. 


Our English exchanges continue to bring us reports 
of the tributes paid to Longfellow at the recent anni- 
versary. Next to Tennyson, he is still the most popular 
poet in England. 


What an odd way King Leopold has of increasing the 
supply of rubber in a district by killing off all the people 
who gather it! There would seem to be a lack of business 
sense in such a process. 


While we give attention to works of philanthropy and 
reform, the main strength of the church and of society 
ought always to go,into enterprises that make for sanity, 
health, growth, and progress. 


The difficulty encountered in England by the advo- 
cates of woman’s suffrage are all the more surprising 
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because the longest and most successful reign for many 
generations was that of Queen Victoria. 


The turbulent nations and tribes that are just beginning 
to fight the battles of liberty, will not know settled peace 
until by process of mutual slaughter the most brutal and 
lawless elements of disorder have been eliminated. 


When the hard times come again, as come they will, 
and the surplus in the national treasury gives place to 
a deficit, there is danger of a panic in which we shall, in 
too great haste, undo in our distant possessions what 
we have been doing very much at leisure. 


The hypocrita on the ancient stage was one who ac- 
companied the delivery of an actor by gestures. One 
talked, the other gestured. Gradually the hypocrite, 
therefore, came to be known as one who makes the 
gestures and performs the actions appropriate to a 
sentiment or an emotion that is not his own. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Message. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

From my experience during the last few weeks I find, 
running through my mind, the question, Have the minis- 
ters of our day a message? I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to a professor from a Presbyterian college, and found 
that he frankly accepts the higher criticism to its fullest 
extent. Since then I have gone to hear a Presbyterian 
niinister lecture on psychology, and, preparatory to enter- 
ing upon the subject of his lecture, he cleared the way 
by showing the Bible had no science of history or geology 
or astronomy or ethics or theology; in other words, could 
not be taken as an authority on any of these subjects, 
and at the same time he must have subscribed to the con- 
fession of faith and stated his belief that it is founded on 
the Bible. What real, true message can he have? After 
the lecture discussion was invited, and a retired minis- 
ter of an orthodox Congregational church expressed his 
pleasure that they could discuss these subjects freely 
without fear of a trial for heresy. I walked home with 
an Episcopal clergyinan, and found him to be extremely 
pessimistic. He believed man to beessentially selfish, 
did not know that righteousness was at the heart of things, 
wondered how I could be optimistic. But he said he 
believed in the Incarnation and Atonement because, if 
he parted with these, there was nothing left to hang on to. 
What message could he have? I attended the Emerson 
class in our own Unitarian church, and there the minister 
seemed to think that, the order of matter being con- 
stantly in motion, it might be found that spirit was simply 
matter in a more active state of vibration. And so it 
seems to me none of them have a message, any sure work 
of prophecy. All of these are men highly esteemed by 
their congregations; but is there not something more 
wanted? Is it any wonder that so many to-day are 
worshipping the Golden Calf, when their leaders have so 
little of a definite message? Is there not need now, as 
never before, for some one to lead us into the promised 
land of clear vision and higher attainment in righteous- 
ness? It will not do to say, as is so often done, ‘‘ Look to 
Jesus.’ There are problems before us to-day Jesus knew 
nothing of. What we want is a Jesus in every city, one 
who is so confident of the ground he stands on that he is 
ready to say, ‘‘but I say unto you.” I had the pleasure of 
meeting Prof. Sen when in this country. He was ready 
to answer any question as to conscious personal com- 
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munion with God, and how to attain it, in a way that 


one felt to be born of conviction. Now as never before — 


the human heart is crying out with Philip, ‘‘Show us the 
Father,’ and we want for ministers men who are in con- 
scious personal communion with God, and from such 
men will come the message that the common people will 
hear gladly. LAYMAN. 


A Revised Bible. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I read with much interest, in the Register of March 28, 
that Mrs. Beatley, at a recent meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union, advocated a new and purer edition 
of the Bible. Twenty years ago the Register published 
an article by the writer, making a plea for an expur- 
gated Bible. 

Is it not time to lay aside a sentimental and super- 
stitious veneration for the letter of a text which has 
transmitted through so many generations revolting de- 
tails of the sins of ancient peoples? Is it in the interest 
of good morals and pure religion that our children learn 
in this way of the degradation from which the civilized 
world has emerged? Do wise parents and teachers 
commend to the young the reading of modern biogra- 
phies stained with records of crime and passion in order 
to find lessons of heroism, self-sacrifice, and benevolence. 
The educational ideals of the twentieth century call for 
purity in text as well as accuracy of statement in our 
school-books, and demand that our homes and libraries 
shall exclude all literature fostering impurity of thought. 
But in the ‘‘Book of books,” ‘‘God’s Word,” we scrupu- 
lously preserve unhallowed thoughts and pictures of 
corrupt living. Do we thus honor God our Father in 
consecrating to his service a book less pure than those 
we demand for secular study and general reading? What 
school-teacher has not known of prurient-minded pupils 
who sought out passages of Scripture to corrupt the 
imaginations of others! Our Sunday-school papers send 
youth to the Bible to study out enigmas, and they 
frequently stumble upon demoralizing passages which 
even the mother hesitates to explain, although she 
rejoices that the child’s inquiry comes to her rather 
than to a companion. 

It is due our youth that the book which religious 
teachers commend to their study as a guide to personal 
endeavor in the way which leads to righteousness shall 
be free from everything that brothers and sisters, young 
men and maidens, cannot read, study, and discuss 
together without a blush upon the cheek. ‘Teachers 
may have excellent books of reference. Scholars may 
have the best of text books, but growth in religious 
knowledge is promoted by personal research and thought, 
more than by instruction. Translating committees 
have spent years in trying to establish accuracy of text, 
more mindful of the world’s theology than of its morality. 
During these twenty years the writer has constantly 
met with parents who longed for a clean Bible, many 
of whom withheld the Old Testament from their chil- 
dren till years of home influence had laid the foundation 
3 stir principle and strengthened the desire for purity 
of life. 

One mother asked, ‘‘What can I buy for my boy that 
will give him winnowed Bible-reading?” Alas that the 
‘‘word of God” must be winnowed for the children 
because of its impurity! There are many ‘‘substitutes” 
and ‘‘paraphrases” presenting the beautiful Bible stories 


to the children, but the normal child is not satisfied — 


with them. He wants the same Bible father and mother 
read,—the same Bible the minister reads from when he 
goes to church. And here let me incidentally remark 
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To whom if not to Unitarians? 
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that an expurgated Bible is needed in the pulpit, making 
it impossible for a clergyman to read the indelicacies 
which offend common sense. 

One clergyman says, ‘‘I read the Bible from cover to 
cover when young, and it-did not hurt me.” ‘That is 
true of many of us. It is the old argument of the wirie- 


bibber. Our plea is for those in danger. ‘‘We are 
our brother’s keeper.” Millions of Bibles are in circu- 
lation. Should not this tremendous missionary power 


be freed from every taint of uncleanness from Genesis 
to Revelation, so that in all lands young men and women 
may study together religious history fromits best source ? 


- For such a work there would be an enormous demand. 


Then would the world see what is in the hearts of true 
parents and consecrated teachers. Such a Bible will 
surely come: why not speedily? To whom shall we 
look? Certainly not to believers in verbal inspiration. 
M. M. W. SEAVER. 
SciTuATE, Mass. 


Mary Carpenter. 


BY REV. JOHN P. TROWBRIDGE. 


- Miss Mary Carpenter, the principal founder of re- 
formatory and industrial schools in the British empire 
and the friend of Florence Nightingale, was born at 


_ Exeter, the chief city of Devonshire, on Friday, the third 


day of April, 1807. The centennial of that auspicious 
event, now occurring, is worthy of remembrance by multi- 
tudes of people on both sides of the Atlantic; for among 
the more prominent female philanthropists of Great 
Britain during the last century she, together with Eliza- 
beth Fry, holds a conspicuous place. Mrs. Fry was the 
daughter of a wealthy Quaker family residing at Norwich, 
a parliamentary borough in the east of England. It 
is not known that she ever met Miss Carpenter who was 
neatly thirty years her junior, and whose father, Rev. 
Lant Carpenter, was one of the most widely-known Uni- 
tarian clergymen of histime. - But the character of Mary 
Carpenter’s work bore a marked resemblance to that of 
her elder fellow-countrywomen. It is now everywhere 
known, of course, that Elizabeth Fry held a leading place 
as advocate of prison-reform in the British Isles. Her 
long and successful career was appropriately described 
when Hon. John Morley called it ‘‘humanity armed, 
aggressive, and alert, never slumbering and never weary- 
ing, moving like an ancient hero over the land to slay 
monsters.”’ She changed entirely the condition of New- 
gate Prison, relieving it of its most monstrous horrors; 
but the efforts of Miss Carpenter were still nore effective, 
since they were mainly directed against the causes of 
national and social evils, while those of Mrs. Fry were 
chiefly confined to the alleviation of their sad results. 
By establishing those reform schools for the moral and 
industrial training of youthful criminals which now per- 
petuate her memory, and by obtaining, after severe and 
protracted efforts, the sanction and support of Parlia- 
ment, Mary Carpenter led all charitable workers in this 
noble branch of social reform; for she sought with remark- 
able success to reach the vicious currents of English life 
that were then rapidly increasing, and purify them at their 
very source. irae ' 
Happily for us who live on this side of the Atlantic, our 
American philanthropy- may claim a primal part in 
moulding the chief enterprise of this estimable English 
lady; for here is one of the instances where the witty 
remark of George Eliot applies. ‘‘A philanthropist,” 
said she, ‘‘is a person whose charity increases directly as 
the square of the distance.’’ Had it not been for a visit 
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across the ocean, made to her father in the autumn of 
1833, by Rev. Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, a New England 
Unitarian, who had spent ten of the best years of his de- 
voted life as a minister to the poor in Boston, Mary Car- 
penter might not have found the door that opened into 
her kingdom. Stranger events than that have happened. 
The story is told that, as Dr. Tuckerman and she were 
passing a street in Bristol inhabited by the most wretched 
and vicious, a miserable and ragged boy ran out of a 
narrow alley and rushed by them. ‘‘That child,” re- 
marked Mr. Tuckerman, ‘‘should be followed to his 
home and looked after.’ Miss Carpenter’s nephew and 
biographer tells us that, ‘‘while nothing further occurred 
at the time, the observation was never lost. Six and 
thirty years afterward she recalled the incident as one of 
the quickening moments of her life.’ The words of her 
conipanion sank into her mind with a painful feeling 
that a duty was being neglected. It was out of this 
small incident that in the course of time the great enter- 
prise of the Ragged School system, under the consecra- 
tion and skill of Miss Carpenter, came into existence. 

The early acquaintance with Dr. Tuckerman gradually 
led Mary Carpenter into a wider and still more illustrious 
circle of American reformers which included such names as 
Samuel J. May, Theodore Parker, Maria Child, William 
Ijloyd Garrison, Fred. Douglass, Dr. Howe, and Dr. 
Dewey. Through intercourse with these people her 
interest in the slavery question, always a prominent 
feature of her character,—was quickened into an absorb- 
ing enthusiasm; and during all those years of our struggle 
for negro emancipation she stood forth in her native 
country a most valiant supporter of the Union and the 
policy of President Lincoln. She welcomed Mr. Beecher 
in his famous tour through England, defending the attitude 
of the North, and he might have said of her, as it was said 
of Milton’s angel, ~ 


‘‘Among the faithless, faithful only he.” 


After the war was over and its cruel wounds had begun 
to heal, Miss Carpenter came to America on a visit, the 
only one she ever made to our shores. The reception 
which was given her in Boston, Hartford, New York, 
Newport, and other places was most cordial. One of 
her admirers brought her a beautiful cluster of may- 
flowers gathered in the old township of Plymouth. The 
gift not only took her by surprise, but also filled her 
heart with the deepest and purest pleasure, while the 
charm and benignity of her own nature, manifested on 
all occasions, caused her American cousins to look 
upon her as the purest and most perfect flower of 
English womanhood that had ever'visited our shores. 
If she had been the gracious queen herself, she could 
not have been more welcome. 

Four times in the course of her later years did Mary 
Carpenter make the long journey that seemed necessary 
to take her to India, that she might examine for herself 
the condition of the poorer classes in that great depend- 
ency of the British Empire. No record in history, no 
table of cold statistics, no formal announcement of re- 
sults, can ever tell the good that those visits accomplished 
in that far-away land. From the last of those excursions, 
which we may reverently compare to one of the mis- 
sionary journeys of Saint Paul, Mary Carpenter camie 
home to die. She had entered her seventieth year. Her 
adopted daughter, a poor orphan child she had plucked 
from degradation, now grown to charming womanhood, was 
by her side. Hindu boys she had brought from Calcutta 
were her servants and attendants, and a whole nation of 
poor people, of unfortunate people, of degraded people, 
would have considered it the greatest honor of their 
weary lives to be allowed to kiss her ministering hand. 
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So the end was drawing nigh; and she was fully con- 
tent in the fact that her affection had been freely given 
to those who needed it. ‘‘There is a verse in the proph- 
ets,’ she once said, ‘‘which reads, ‘I have given thee 
children whom thou didst not bear,’ and the motherly 
love of my heart has been given to many who have never 
known before a mother’s love, and I have thanked God 
for it.’ Among the great company of sincere mourners 
who stood around her open grave on that beautiful June 
day in 1877 were children of different nationalities whose 
tattered garments and shoeless feet betrayed the fact 
that they belonged to the submerged tenth of the mighty 
kingdom of Great Britain; but their presence there, with 
sorrow-stricken faces, told, as no words ever can tell, 
how much was lost to England, and to the world, when 
she was gone whose motto had been for more than half a 
century, ‘‘I will live for the children of the perishing, 
dangerous classes.”’ 
Marion, Mass. 


The Conscience of Abraham Lincoln. 


BY REV. CLARENCE LATHBURY. 


The facts of Lincoln’s every-day life were simple 
and easily comprehended. He lived frankly and 
humanly in the sight of all men. His ways were like 
the open day on which rested no shadows. He was 
a man of clear eye and guileless temperament, with 
no hidden phases of conduct, but all transparent, lucid, 
and free from the arts of convention or diplomacy. 
Men felt that they knew him, and they trusted him. 

But the inner, moving principles of his life have not 
yet been fathomed, and, like the secret of Hamlet, 
have thus far escaped understanding. There was 
something about the man we all feel, find set down 
nowhere in literature, which has never been intellect- 
ually explained, and which we cannot explain to our- 
selves. His inner nature grows larger, grander, more 
complex and fascinating as he descends the corridors 
of history, and as we study him more deeply. He is 
like an immortal book whose disclosures deepen, and 
which seems to have immenser reserve revelations 
as we ponder it. There is a call for some one, if pos- 
sible, who can correlate the character of this remark- 
able man, and so satisfy the demands of the world. 
This lack may never be made good, for some natures 
have profundities as elusive as the Infinite and deep 
in the ratio of their likeness to the Infinite. A great 
enough nature will no more than God yield to defini- 
tion. 

There was from the first a unity in him like a shining 
chord binding together all the phases and periods of 
his progress, and presenting the synthetic and growing 
creature. The lad was the image in little of the fut- 
ure man, and the man lay sleeping in the cradle of the 
boy ready for awakening. His youth was absolutely 
pure and crowded with high aspiration and intent. 
A sacrificial and yet bright purpose was the medium 
on which his years were strung like pearls. It is re- 
ported that, when in his crude youth, working on a 
Mississippi flat boat, he saw something of negro slavery, 
he registered an oath to deal the institution a hard 
blow if the opportunity came. This oneness of nature 
and purpose was not something learned in the schools 
or even in Jife’s bitter tuition. It was an inborn qual- 
ity that sat gracefully and appropriately upon him, 
or rather interfused his being. Even his humor was 
free from meanness, and always to a good purpose. 

One of the most remarkable things about him was 
the perfect blending of his intellect and heart: It 
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is impossible to take them up separately and say which 
was Lincoln or which was predominant. sh here is an 
idea among men that goodness and mentality are sepa- 
rate features of life, and are not to be considered to- 
gether; that greatness consists of some single inter- 
natural development aloof from the man himself. But 
a great musician or writer or statesman is not neces- 
sarily a great man. He is sometimes a nondescript. 
It is the allied development and concordancy of all 
human gifts that make the truly great man. To exam- 
ine separately any instinct or trait would be like study- — 
ing the odor or hue of the flower without reference — 
to the flower as a whole. Lincoln was a man, and not 
a predominant faculty or disposition; and therein lay 
his greatness. In all truly great characters the lines 
of demarkation are as indistinct as those of the per- 
fect fruit,—there, but not visible or tangible, as incor- 
poreal and as actual as the discrete steps that divide 
one physical kingdom from the other. The truly great 
man is not a congeries of faculties, but a divine unity 
embracing what God has joined together, and what 
should never be sundered,—the wedlock of the wise 
head and the sound heart. 

And that unity in Lincoln was essentially moral and 
poised to a divine end. The volume and delicacy of 
his native morality has not been excelled this side of 
Calvary. He pushed through crowded events with 
a heart strung to the tenderest sensibilities. His moral- 
ity was a working factor in what we call his secular 
life, but what to him was life divine. 
a mental attitude or made a speech or wrote a legal 
brief that did not spring out of moral conviction. Every 
advance in his great career was by the power of his 
moral nature, by the penetrating and pervading influence 
of his heart. And just here was his strength, and that 
which other men of his day considered their hindrance, 
either seeking to conceal or avoid. 

He made slavery a matter of conscience, while the 
majority treated it as an ethical or political problem 
or as a matter of expediency. He felt that slavery 
was against human nature, against the universe and the 
God of the universe; that the stars in their courses 
fought with the slave for freedom; that the Almighty 
deplored and temporarily tolerated it. 

He could not defend a guilty client; and if, after 
taking a case, he discovered that he was on the wrong 
side, his power fled him. To a client who tried to bribe 
him to still argue on, he replied: ‘‘My business is never 
to defend the wrong in any case whatsoever, not for 
any amount of money, not for all you are worth. And 
now I will give you this advice free of charge: go and 
earn six hundred dollars some other way.” 

He held his heart unspotted and uncompromised 
in the rough-and-tumble environment where destiny 
had placed him. In him were represented the majesty 
of the simple but God-like virtues which all men are 
compelled to honor and admire, and which few culti- 
vate. The richness and universality of his sympa- 
thies, the fineness of his nature, the breadth and strength 
of his intelligence, the keenness of his honor, the fidel- 
ity of his friendship, the chivalry of his combat, the 
depth of his human pity and his freedom from guile, 
all took on militant power in the life about him. They 
graced him as the armor the skilled warrior. He spoke 
what his nature urged him to speak, went forward as 
fast and no faster than his heart admitted, despite the 
pressure of public crisis made more urgent by the ad- 
vice of his cabinet and the clamor of the public. His 
Inner conviction held firmly and skilfully the reins of 
public and private action. 

The scope of his morality was very unusual. It 


He never took ~— 
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One of his last official 


_ acts on the day of the night of his assassination was to 


sign the pardon of a young soldier sentenced to be shot. 
“I think the boy can do us more good above ground 
than under it.’’ At the same time, while his sympa- 
_thies were universal on the plane of society, they rose 
so high that a part of him stood solitary, like a moun- 
tain based on the earth, with its peak resting in the 


- isolation of the sky. Like his divine Master, he was 


a man alone with the Father. 

His religion was that of huinan nature, because the 
truly religious life is alWays a truly human life, the 
natural unfolding of the being made in God’s image, 


_Tising like a plant by the simple and faithful exposi- 


tion of its vitalities. His religious faith was not regu- 
lar or institutional. Said he, ‘‘Show me a church whose 
creed is love to God and man, and I will join it.’ His 
truth and sympathy were the vestibules to that higher 


and, if you please, more worshipful quality,—his rev- 


erent fear of God. If there is a man in the world who 
has left in history the footprints of practical Christian- 
ity, that man is Lincoln. If the evidences of Chris- 
tianity are deeds of loving service to men, habitual 
reverence for God and the good, constant submission 
to the divine will, in danger an upward appeal for 
deliverance, and in victory a prayer of gratitude, al- 
ways seeking the counsel and guidance not of man, 
but of God, then Lincoln was a Christian. The breadth 
of his theology was once illustrated when a delegation 
of churchmen called on him to protest against an ap- 
pointment of a chaplain on account of his heretical 


tendencies. ‘‘On what points is the minister unsound ?”’ 
said Mr. Lincoln. ‘‘He does not believe in endless 
punishment,’ replied the leader of the delegation, 


‘‘and, furthermore, he thinks that the rebels themselves 
may be possibly saved.” ‘‘Is that so,” replied Mr. 
Lincoln. ‘‘If that is so, as you say, and if there is any 
way under heaven whereby the rebels may be saved, 
then, for God’s sake, and for their own sakes, let Mr. 
Shrigley be appointed.” 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. , 
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Italy at present contains nothing that can be called 
a definitely organized liberal religious movement. But 
we mistake if we suppose that liberal religion never 
exists except where it is organized and named as such, 
or if we forget that there are degrees in liberality. More- 
over these articles will aim to be more than merely de- 
scriptive of present conditions. They will seek to trace 
causes and effects and historic sequences, and conse- 
quently will deal to some extent with the past as well 
as the present. 

Italy is the land of all in Europe, perhaps of all in 
the world, where liberal religion has found its deadliest 
foes, and where for all that it has gained it has been 
compelled to fight the severest battles. 

As we said in our last article, Christianity began its 
career as.a liberal movement. Whatever limitations 
Jesus may have had or may not have had, nothing is 
more certain than that as to his central moral and spir- 


itual teachings he was a great reformer, a prophet-soul, 
a leader of men forward to larger and better things. 
Though he himself organized no church and left no 
definite instructions on the subject, yet the church which 
was organized by his disciples and those who best knew 
his mind was in the highest degree simple and brotherly; 
all its members were on an equality; there was in it no 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and no room for any; his injunc- 
tion was that those who would be greatest should be the ~ 
‘servants of all,” “even as the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

It was such a Christianity and such a church as this 
that Italy received from those who first preached the 
new gospel on Italian soil. 

This: is not the place to trace the transformations 
which soon began in that gospel and that church, or the 
causes that produced them. The transformations were 
slow, the causes were sometimes obvious and sometimes 
obscure. It is enough to say that in the course of four 
or five centuries we have Jesus deified and made an 
object of worship. Instead of his gospel of love and life 
we have a body of metaphysical dogmas which he never 
dreamed of, which ignored facts, which were non-ethical 
and largely irrational in their character, but which must 
be accepted on pain of eternal damnation; and in place 
of the simple body of believers, all equal, choosing their 
own leaders and seeking to serve one another in love, 
we have all power in the hands of priests and ecclesias- 
tics, with the bishop of Rome at their head, ruling in 
the name of Christ over the spiritual affairs of the people, 
and largely over their temporal affairs also, with the 
irresponsible authority and tyranny of an absolute 
monarch. 

Essentially this was the condition of things existing in 
Italy for a thousand years, from the sixth to the. six- 
teenth century. Many of these centuries we class to- 
gether as the ‘‘Dark Ages.” In some respects the Church 
of Rome mitigated the darkness, in others she was respon- 
sible for it. If ever a people had need for light and liber- 
ation, it was. the people of Italy. 

It is probable that no generation, even during the most 
benighted period of the Dark Ages, was without numbers 
of individual souls who believed in soul liberty, who de- 
plored the departure of the Church from the pure spiritual 


- religion of Jesus, and who prayed for its return from its 


long captivity. Many traces’of such souls come down 
to us. Here and there, too, we find organized groups 
of heretical churches, holding a wide variety of views, 
but all demanding a greater degree of freedom than 
Rome allowed, and most of them aiming at what seemed 
to them a purer Christianity. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these were the Waldenses of Southern France 
and Northern Italy. For five centuries and more these 
Waldensian churches suffered the most terrible persecu- 
tions. ‘Their homes were destroyed, their places of wor- 
ship were burned, and their people were slaughtered by 
thousands. Students of English history will remember 
that during one of these fearful persecutions of the 
Waldenses, Oliver Cromwell sent thirty thousand pounds 
from England for their relief, and John Milton, his private 
secretary, wrote the famous sonnet beginning :— 


‘““Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones ; 
Iie scattered on the Alpine summits cold.” 


As a result of these persecutions, Waldensian families 
were scattered all over Central Europe, from Italy to 


‘Holland and England. ‘These carried far and wide a 


feeling of bitter hostility to Rome, and a demand for 
reform, long before the time of Luther. 

The most notable of the early individual reformers of 
Italy was Savonarola, who lived in the age immediately 
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preceding Luther. Savonarola was a Florentine preacher 
of deep piety and great eloquence, who did not attack 
the doctrines of the Church, or its tyrannies, but only 
its corruptions. His effort was to bring about a moral 
reform. At first the papal authorities seemed to show 
him favor, but it was only for a little while. Soon he 
was tortured and burned. : 

Asa rule the revolt in Italy against the Roman Catholic 
Church was somewhat more “radical than that in Ger- 
many or the other more northerly countries of Europe. 
Luther and his colleagues were theologically conserva- 
tive. They retained much of the papal theology. The 
Italian reformers were disposed to retain less. ‘Their 
demand was for a simpler religion, more like that of the 
early Church, for freedom of thought and religious tol- 
eration, and there was much disposition among them 
to question the doctrine of the Trinity. ~ 

The earliest Unitarian tendencies of the Reformation 
seem to have originated mainly with Michael Servetus 
and Juan de Valdes. Both these men were Spaniards, 
but it was largely through Italian influences and Italian 
disciples that their thought became disseminated over 
Europe. More will be said of Servetus when we come 
to our study of Switzerland, where he suffered death on 
account of his anti-Trinitarian writings. A distinguished 
disciple of Valdes was the eloquent preacher, Bernardino 
Ochino, who was driven from Italy and spent his later 
life in Switzerland and England, where he did excellent 
work for the cause of liberal religion. Two other men 
of great iniportance in connection with the more liberal 
side of the Reformation, were Lelius and Faustus Socinus, 
uncle and nephew, both Italians. Both were driven 
early from their native land, and compelled to spend 
their lives in exile. We shall come upon them and 
their work in our studies of Switzerland and Hun- 
gary. 

To any one who has not previously looked into the sub- 
ject, it cannot fail to be a matter of surprise to find how 
much heresy there was in Italy even before the German 
Reforniation began, and how wide-spread was. Italian 
sympathy with that Reformation as it proceeded. ‘The 
interchange of students between the universities of the 
north and the Italian universities of Padua and Ferrara 
constantly brought the ideas of the German reformers 
into Italy. At one time nearly the whole University of 
Padua was in sympathy with Luther. Large editions 
of the writings of Luther and Melancthon were intro- 
duced into Italy surreptitiously by book-sellers of Pavia 
and Venice, and read eagerly by the intellectual classes 
in all parts of the land. Venice was a stronghold of 
Protestant influence. The Council of Ten closed the 
gates of the city against the Inquisitors, and opened 
them to religious refugees seeking protection. In Naples 

there was a very influential religious movement of a 
radical kind led by Valdes. In Ferrara the court became 
the centre of a powerful Protestant propaganda. In 
Iucca there was a flourishing secret church, and in the 
famous classical college located there nearly all the 
professors embraced the Reformation cause. In ‘Treviso 
there was a secret Protestant congregation. In Vicenza 
there was a secret society with forty members of learning 
and influence, all of whom are said to have rejected the 
Trinity. In the face of such facts as these we do not 
wonder at the unrest of the papacy, and the strong efforts 
it made to protect itself. We hardly wonder at the 
severities of the Inquisition. 

One good result nearly always comes from severe per- 
secution: it is likely to drive many of the persecuted to 
other lands for safety, and thus their principles are given 
wider dissemination. ‘his is what happened on a large 
scale in connection with the long-continued persecutions 
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carried on in Italy. When we come to the other coun- 
tries of Europe, especially Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and England, we shall see how many refugees from Italy — 
found homes and protection in those lands, how much 
liberal thought they brought with them, and how much ~ 
their coming strengthened the reform movements in — 
those countries. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century all move- 
ments in Italy looking in the direction of Protestantism _ 
or liberal religious reform came to an end. ‘The terrible — 
severity of the Inquisition completely destroyed them. 
Certain moral reforms sprung up within the Catholic 
Church, promoted by the Church herself in self-defence. 
But there was no reform of her theology or of her theo- 
logical system. 

What is the condition of things as regards liberal re- © 
ligion in Italy to-day? As has been already intimated, 
it is not bright, and yet it is much more hopeful than it 
has been since the sixteenth century. 

1. There area few individual men in Italy, of whom 
Signor F. Bracciforti of Milan is an honored example, who 
are bravely holding aloft the banner of clear and distinct 
liberal Christianity, and doing all they can to make known 
its principles. 

2. There is some organized Protestantism in Italy, 
and we should bear in mind that, as compared. with 
Catholicism, Protestantism in all its forms is a liberal 
movement. It shows a great advance in Italy that 
Protestants are now as free to organize and to carry on 
their own worship as are Catholics. 

The most important Protestant Church is the Walden- 
sian, which has about fifty self-supporting societies and 
a hundred and fifty preaching stations and missions. 
Its form of church government is Presbyterian, which is 
a step in the direction of liberty. Its theology is 
evangelical, and to us in America seems unprogressive. 
But it is giving much attention to schools and education, 
and it has an excellent theological school for the training 
of ministers, and this means that theological progress is 
sure to come. 


There is a very considerable number of Protestant 


missions in Italy, maintained by different denominations 
in the various Protestant countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Few of these missions are liberal as we understand 
the word, but they are centres of religious thought and 
work outside of the dominant church, and this is some- 
thing. Think what it means that nearly every important 
Protestant denomination has now a mission in Rome, 
the city of the pope. 

In many of the larger cities of Italy there are churches 
with services conducted in foreign languages for the benefit 
of residents and travellers from the countries in which 
the languages are spoken. ‘These churches are generally 
broad and unsectarian in their spirit, and distinctly liber- 
alizing in their influence. Rev. Tony André, pastor 
of a church of this kind in Florence, is doing much for 
progressive religion in Italy. 

3. Inside the Roman Catholic Church there are en- 
couraging signs. In spite of the vigilance of the Vatican 
and the Jesuits, there are in all parts of Italy eminent 
men, like Salvatore Minocchi, an accomplished scholar, 
and Prof. Fracassini of Perugia, who are doing much to 
promote critical and rational biblical scholarship. Others, 
like Count Parravicino of Milan, Prof. Calallani of Padua, 
and Duke Pompeo Litta, are pleading for a religion of 
greater breadth and freedom. Still others, like Prof. 
Bianchi of Naples, Deputy Molmeni, a leader in the Na- 
tional Chamber, Prof. Pullé of Bologna, Prof. abanca 
of Rome, Prof. Schiattarella of Palermo, and Prof. 
Ruffini of Turin, are urging that the time has come for 
a better adjustment of religion to science, to history, to 
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» education, and to the 
| this is encouraging. 
__ 4. But the greatest hope of all for liberal religion is 


practical needs of this world. All 


_ found in the fact that Italy is united and free, under a 
constitutional government. “The Rome of the sixteenth 
) century is gone forever. 


There is no Inquisition. The 


pope has lost his temporal power. ‘There is freedom of 
_ speech and of the press. 


Every man above twenty-one 
years of age who can read and write, and who pays a 
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Kliot was baptized the 5th. day of August in the year 
of our Lord God 1604.” When this record was discov- 
ered by the untiring efforts of Dr. Ellsworth, Eliot of 
New York, the descendants of the apostle in America 
provided a beautiful memorial window which now adorns 
the little church, and at its dedication our ambassador 
to England made an address on the lawn by the rectory 
under one of those wide-spreading trees, the glory of 
English scenery, saying, ‘‘I am grateful that to-day I 


<) tax of four dollars, can vote. There are twenty-one can bow my head in admiration and affection to the 
th universities. There is an educational system extending memory of John Eliot, an English apostle, to what is 
oF from the primary school to the university. School at- now the government of the United States.” The ven- 


re 


. emancipation in part. 
© be patient. 


» tendance is compulsory from the ages of six to nine or 
» ten. All education below the university is virtually 
» free. All this means a new Italy, in line with the pro- 


gressive nations of the world. 


SS] Italy has achieved her 
political emancipation. 


She has achieved her spiritual 
The work will go on. We must 
Time is needed, but great and beneficent 
forces are in operation. Freedom and education mean 


» in time a better religion. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The City Lights. 


The stars of heaven are paler than the lights 
That gleam beside them sixteen stories high; 
Outlined against the blackness of the sky 

Tall buildings glimmer through the frosty nights, 


The stars of heaven in stately silence move 
Beyond the circle of the window-gleams; 
But, dazzled by the fitful lower beams, 

I think not of the light that shines above. 


But, when I speed upon the outbound train, 
The lights of earth mist-hidden fade away; 
And quietly the stars resume their sway, 
And shine in peace above the world again. 
—Anna Loutse Strong. 


John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, 


BY JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


When Dean Stanley came to this country, and was 


visiting Phillips Brooks, the bishop asked him what 


places in America he wished to see. ‘The dean replied, 
‘The two places in this land I wish the most to see 
are where the Pilgrims landed and where the apostle 
Eliot preached.” 

We are gathered here to-night to pay our tribute of 
ever-increasing homage to the great labors of that godly 
man who made this spot appear to the distinguished 
English’ Churchman one of the two most interesting and 
sacred places in our American history. ; 

About twenty-five miles north of London is the vil- 
lage of Widford,—-Widford-upon-Ware. The walk from 
the station along the road, lined on either side with 
hedges, with the fields of grain or the gathered stacks 
all over the far-spreading, undulating land, with the 
great ancestral trees, soon brings you to the little hamlet 
with its antiquated houses and their thatched or red- 
tiled roofs. The features which first strike the eye are 
the little stone, ivy-covered church which would be 
crowded with a hundred and fifty worshippers, and the 
adjacent rectory, altogether making a quiet picture of 
that rural scenery nowhere in the world more attractive 
thanin England. - 

In the old record book, which has been newly bound 
since the interest in the apostle Eliot has brought so 
many to this shrine, one reads in letters quite distinct, 
‘‘Anno Dm: 1604 John Elliott, the sonne of Bennett 


erable and genial rector shows with pride the spot where 
Ambassador Bayard stood, and glows as he speaks of 
his eloquent address. 

In 1623 Eliot graduated from Jesus College of the 
University at Cambridge. Then he taught for a little 
while in a school kept by Rev. Thomas Hooker, founder 
of the State of Connecticut. He was ready to begin his 
nuinistry when the bitter enemies of the Puritans and 
the advocates of imposing strict uniformity in the ob- 
servance of the ritual of the Church of England were 
making life intolerable. Eliot, seeking for freedom of 
worship, came to the new world, landing at Boston 
Nov. 4, 1631. Before leaving England, he had promised 
a number of his neighbors and friends, who had already 
sailed, that, if they wanted him, he would be their min- 
ister at Roxbury. For a while, and during the absence 
of Wilson, he preached at the First Church in town, and 
they. were so pleased with him that they desired to 
settle him; but he says he was ‘‘foreingaged,”’ and 
Winthrop writes, ‘‘Though Boston laboured all they 
could, both with the congregation of Roxbury and with 
Mr. Eliot himself, alleging their want of him” (and the 
covenant between them, etc.), yet he could not be diverted 
from accepting the call of Roxbury. So in November, 
1632, he was ordained as teacher with Weld already 
settled as pastor; for, however small or weak the parish, 
it had, as a rule, its pastor and its teacher, although 
very often the saine duties fell to each, because ‘‘the 
New England pulpits from which such constant cannonad- 
ing was demanded were of necessity double-barrelled.” 
And here Eliot remained until his death in May, 1690, 
the minister of this church over fifty-eight years. 

A young English woman, to whom he was betrothed, 
came over the year following his arrival, and the first 
entry on the Record of ‘‘Marages”’ of the Inhabitants 
of Roxbury is that of Mr. John Eliot and Hanna Mum- 
ford Sept. 4, 1632. 

The work of Eliot divides itself into three important 
matters. First, we have his long and faithful ministry 
to this church. All records show that his preaching was 
of a very high character for that day, although it has 
been overshadowed and almost forgotten by his other 
labors; but it must have been particularly attractive 
from the accounts given by his contemporaries and by 
occasional visitors. ‘The agents of the Labadist com- 
munity, in the record of their visit to this region in 1680, 
speak of Eliot as a very old man, and the best of the 
ministers we have yet heard in Boston and its ‘vicinity; 
and John Dunton, a book-seller from London, describes 
him, in 1686, as ‘‘the glory of Roxbury, as well as of 
all New England.” Cotton Mather says that he was 
like Moses because his face was continually shining as 
a result of his communion with God. While much 
gentler, more amiable, and less bitter than his colleague 
Weld, he was still strenuous for the faith he held, and a 
strong antagonist of the heresies he thought were creep- 
ing into the colony, as we may see in his occasional notes 
about the Anabaptists, the Quakers, and the Familists, 
and the part he took in the Anne Hutchinson contro- 
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versy. He was active and aggressive in all the secular 
and political affairs of the settlement into which he 
brought his fervent religious zeal, and two or three times 
came into serious conflict with the civil authorities. A 
discourse of his on ‘‘The Christian Commonwealth’ was 
regarded as so offensive and contrary to some of the 
doings of the officials of the province that it was sup- 
pressed by an order of the General Court. 

One of the questions which seriously disturbed the 
colony, and at which we can only smile for its seeming 
triviality, was the sin of men wearing long hair. ‘The 
discussion waxed so hot that Eliot, among others, sent 
a lengthy petition to the magistrates rather discouraging 
a contribution to the college until this sin was removed 
from the students, saying, ‘‘They are brought up in 
such pride as doth no wayes become such as are brought 
up for the holy service of the Lorde, either in the magis- 
tracy or ministry especially, and in particular in their 
long haire, which last first took head and broke out at 
the Colledg, so far as we understand and remember, and 
now it is got into the pulpit to the great greife and offense 
of many godly hearts in the country.” 

This record book of his long ministry, with the ink and 
writing still very distinct, makes interesting reading for 
our day, and lets us into the secret of his life, public 
and private, as nothing else could. Here is no formality 
of piety, only the deep, joyous, serious, constant, bubbling 
over life of the spirit. He had no hesitation to speak 
-about the saintliness of some of his flock, nor none to 
put down in black and white their sins. ‘‘Robert Lyman 
was an ancient Christian, but weak.’’ Valentine Pren- 
tice ‘‘lived a godly life, and died leaving a good savor 
of godlyness behind him.” ‘The atmosphere of every 
home was well known, and any lapsing brother or sister 
was brought to the open confessional before the con- 
gregation or banished from the plantation. ‘These non- 
conformists had suffered enough in England for difference 
of opinion, and they were determined that no one who 
differed an iota from them should reinain within their 
borders. 

It was a strange religious life, and to us almost incom- 
prehensible, that was passed hereabouts two centuries 
and a half ago. Here on this very spot where we are 
gathered stood the simple, rude, unwarmed, and, as one 
record has it, the ‘‘unbeautified”’ house of worship; and 
just behind it stood the stocks and the pillory, so that any 
neglect of the gospel should pretty soon be followed by 
the terrors of the law. 

There was a special reason for the minister making 
such notes as these, in the Puritan’s idea of the church. 
The church was a company of the ‘‘visible saints,’ even 
if the saintship was not always visible; and its aim was 
to maintain a high standard of godliness among its 
members. Each church was a unit to determine its 
own rules of faith and life; and, as no church had any 
right or power to interfere with the faith or creed or 
discipline of any other church, so it had to be a jealous 
custodian of its own members. ‘There was no disposition 
to gloss over the faults of any one who, having once 
taken hold of the covenant, had fallen from grace. So 
the minister was quite ready to record his spiritual judg- 
ment of his flock. These records of the apostle Eliot 
are interesting beyond almost all those of our New Eng- 
land churches, because the man is the most interesting 
figure in our early history. There is such a flavor of 
humanity and godliness still shedding from these pages 
because the man was so full of it. 

If you read between these lines, you see what a yearn- 
ing and tender love, what a broad and deep sympathy 
are beneath even the sentence of excommunication. 
Mark this sentence about some who had humbled them- 
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selves by a public confession in the meeting-house, “ a 
have cause to hope that the full proceedings of disciph 
will doe more good than theire sin hath done hurt.” 

Here was a man to whom the unseen things of the © 
spirit were actually more real than what could be seen — 
or handled. . oe 

It was a ministry of utter unworldliness. All these _ 
secular matters were left to his careful wife, who some-_ 
times had a hard struggle by reason of his excessive 
generosity; and one time, when their cows were standing 
before the door, she called him to ask whose cows they 
were, but he knew nothing about them. ‘‘His apparel,” 
says Mather, ‘‘was without any ornament except that 
of humility. Had you seen him with his leathern girdle 
(for such a one he wore) about his loins, you would 
almost have thought what Herod feared,—that John 
Baptist was come to life again.” He silently rebuked, — 
by his own frugal and simple habits, the growing luxury ~ 
and intemperance of the times. When offered wine at — 
the home of a friend, he would say, ‘‘Wine, ’tis a noble, 
generous liquor, and we should be humbly thankful 
for it; but, as I remember, water was made before 
at: 

It was a ministry of unfailing charity, both in us oul- — 
ward giving and in its deepest sense of sympathy and love. 
Out of his scanty salary he gave many hundred pounds 
to the poor, and entreated his neighbors to join with — 
him in such beneficences. ‘‘his charity was a star of 
the first magnitude in the bright constellation of his 
virtues, and the rays of it were wonderfully various 
and extensive.’’ As his end drew near, a friend asked 
him how he was, and he said: ‘‘Alas! I have lost every- 
thing. My understanding leaves me, my memory fails 
me; but I thank God my charity holds out still. I find 
that rather grows than fails!” 

So passed this long and faithful ministry away, until — 
with laboring steps he still made his way up this hill; 
and once, with feebleness and weakness leaning upon the 
arm of his deacon, he said, ‘‘This is very like the way 
to heaven, ’tis up hill: the Lord by his grace fetch us 
up.” And, spying a bush near by, he added, ‘‘And 
truly there are thorns and briers on the way, too.” 

In his old age he said that he feared his friends, Mr. 
Cotton of Boston and Mr. Mather of Dorchester, who 
had then been in heaven a long time, would suspect that 
he had gone the wrong way becatse he stayed so long 
behind them. And then he said: ‘‘I wonder for what 
the Lord Jesus Christ lets me live. He knows that I 
can do nothing for him.’”’ ‘‘So,” says one of his biog- — 
raphers, ‘‘I might suggest to the good people of Roxbury 
something for them to think upon as they are going up 
to the house of the Lord.” 

The second great work of Eliot was in education. He 
took a deep interest in all the children. Here was the 
first Sunday-school in this country--and what was it? 
‘‘First our male youth in fitting season, stay every Sab-. 
bath after the evening exercise in the public meeting- 
house, where the elders will examine theire remembrance 
that day and any fit poynt of catechise. Secondly, 
that our female youth should meet in one place where 
the elders may examine them of theire remembrance 
yesterday, and about catechise, or what else may be con- 
venient.” 

With the best education England could give, and a 
scholar of no mean attainment, he was restless to offer 
the best opportunities to all young persons, lest in the 
activities and demands of a new settlement they should 


be turned away from literary pursuits. Wherever he 3 


went he made a plea for good schools. ‘‘Lord, for schools 
everywhere among us, that before we die we may be 
so happy as to see a good school encourdged in every 
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, plantation of the country.” Among the first results of 
) his labors was the Roxbury Latin School, of which Hon. 
| William Everett, himself the head of another classical 
y school, said a few years since, ‘‘That noble institution, 
| the Roxbury Latin School, the best school to-day in 
| New England, especially in its noble regard for its teachers 
-and its pupils.’’ Another effort which he made, as a 
j scholar, associated with Mather of Dorchester and Weld, 
| his colleague, was the preparation of the ‘‘Bay Psalm 
_ Book,” the first book printed in this country. ‘The effort 
_ was well—to turn the Psalms of David into verses to 
| be sung, but the result was something awful. How 
congregations could venture to sing such verses, or to 
id think there was anything musical in them, can only be 
~ explained by graciously granting that something of the 
: beauty and harmony of the Psalms had already stolen 
eu into their hearts. "These men were scholars, they were 
© faithful ministers, they were good missionaries; but such 
| a work was utterly beyond their powers. It was reserved 
_ for some of the descendants of Eliot, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
» with his ringing strains of ‘‘Marco Bozzaris,”’ and Ethel- 
4 inda Eliot Beers, who wrote ‘‘All Quiet along the Poto- 
j mac,” to compensate for the signal poetical failure of 
1 their ancestor. 
The third great work of Eliot was among the Indians. 
| ‘He was the first man in the English colonies who, in the 
large spirit of humanity which marked his whole life, 
felt that the Indians were a part of the human race; that 
1 they were the children of God; and that, if the gospel of 
i Christianity was for God’s children, it was for the red 
= man as much as for the white; and that, if civilization 
7) was a benefit, they should share in that benefit. It is 
> for this work he is chiefly remembered, and for this his 
= fame increases year by year, as we learn more of his 
1 wunwearied labors, his undaunted courage, his unflagging 
+ zeal and faith. 
He had been in his ministry here about ten years, 
* mingling with the red man whom he saw every day in 
‘| the village, or hiding behind the trees watching with 
{ piercing eyes these strange white creatures and their 
+ strange ways, when it came to him that his mission was 
»| to learn the Indian language and preach the gospel to 
them in their own tongue. He believed—and it was not 
| an uncommon opinion in his day--that the Indians be- 
4| longed to the lost tribes of Israel, and, after the cap- 
| tivity, had made their way from the extreme parts of 
Asia into America. He also believed that in their lan- 
guage he should find some traces of the Hebrew, which 
he firmly believed was the language of heaven, in which 
‘ by God’s own voice the Old Testament had been given 
‘| to men, and which would be forever the only language of 


all the redeemed. Eliot was a good Hebrew scholar; 
but, as he went on in his studies, he found it did 


guage. 
In 1643 he began in earnest the study of their tongue. 


He found a bright young Indian who had been servant 
| in an English home, and ‘‘him,’” he says, ‘‘I made my 
__interpreter—and thus I came at it. We must not sit 
- still and look for miracles. Up and be doing, and the 
' Jord will be with thee. Prayer and pains through faith 
_~ in Jesus Christ will do anything.” He made such prog- 
| ress that in three years he began to preach to the Indians. 
At first he had a service beginning with a prayer in Eng- 
_ lish,—‘‘being not so farre acquainted with the Indian 
' language as to express our hearts herein, before God or 
them.” ‘There was the feeling, I suppose, of looking 
| upon prayer as a more serious and sacred matter than 
| preaching, so that any errors of speech might make it 
ludicrous. Afterward the sermon was in Indian. There 
| has always been an impression among some that it might 
ie 
here 
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not help him any to understand the Indian lan-. 
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be rather difficult for the Almighty to understand any 
other tongue as well as our own. So the Indians thought 
that the God of the English must be addressed in English. 
The story is told of a squaw, who perhaps was an unusu- 
ally neat one, and always kept her wigwam ‘cleanly 
swept, but whose one only English word was ‘‘broom.” 
She becante deeply concerned about her salvation. Her 
Christian friends begged her to pray. She supposed she 
must pray in English, but she had only that one word. - 
Her anxiety grew intense, and at last, throwing herself 
upon her knees, and lifting up her eyes in the attitude 
of prayer, she kept repeating, ‘‘Broom! broom! broom! 
broom! broom! broom!” Do you not think it was as 
well understood and as acceptable as the more ornate or 
finished prayer? 
“Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of the eye, 
When none but God is near.” 
At his preaching services it was customary for the 
apostle to have the Indians ask questions about this new 
religion they had been listening to, and some of these 
questions were keen and far-reaching :—- : 

‘‘Do not Englishmen spoil their souls when they say 
that a thing cost them more than it did cost, and is not 
that all one as to steal?” 

“Tf a man talk of another’s faults and tell others of 
them when he is not present to answer, is not that a 
sin?” 

‘‘Why did not God give all men good hearts that they 
might be good?” 

‘““Why did not God kill the devil that made all men so 
bad ?” 

When they were told about the Sabbath Day, and 
asked if they would agree to do no work on that day, 
they replied, ‘‘We never work on any day if we can help 
it, and we can easily agree to rest on that day.” 

But Eliot soon found there was something more to be 
done than to preach to them. They must have the 
Bible and books in their own language to read when he 
could not counsel them. Then began that mighty task 
of translating the Bible into the Indian language, of which 
Edward Everett says, ‘‘The Christian Church does not 
contain an example of resolute, untiring, successful labor 
superior to that of translating the entire Scriptures into 
the language of the native tribes of Massachusetts,—a 
dialect as imperfect, as unformed, as unmanageable as 
any spoken on earth.” First came a little catechism in 
1654, supposed to be the first book in the Indian lan- 
guage, then the book of Genesis in 1655, a few of the 
Psalms in 1658, the whole of the New Testament in 1661, 
and the whole of the Bible in 1663. 

It would be most entertaining if Eliot himself could 
have left on record some of the amusing mistakes into 
which he was led for the want of words, or his knowledge 
of them, to convey the meaning of the Scripture. When 
he came to ‘translate the verse in Judges v. 28,—‘‘The 
Mother of Sisera looked out at the window, and cried 
through the lattice,’—he could find no word for lattice. 
He asked one after another: he described it as frame-work 
with open spaces, as netting, as wicker. At last they 
gave him a long, unpronounceable word; and years after, 
when he understood the language better, he was much 
amused to find he had translated it, ‘‘The mother of 
Sisera looked out at the window, and cried through an 
eel-pot.”’ 

In the summer of 1650 Natick, ‘‘or the place of hills,” 
was chosen as a fit spot for a town where the praying 
Indians could be gathered into a community of their 
own, renounce their roving habits, and follow the arts 
of civilization. Eliot’s heart was full of joy. He had 
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found the better side of the Indian character. They 
trusted and venerated him. He never deceived them; 
he treated them with absolute sincerity; he believed 
they were as worthy in the sight of God as himself; they 
never faltered in their allegiance to him as a benefactor 
and friend. He in vision saw the whole race coming into 
the Christian fold. His zeal and labors knew no rest. 
On week days, reaching them wherever he could by walk- 
ing or on horseback, on Sunday whenever he could leave 
his own church, and on longer journeys when he could 
spare the time, down as far as the Cape, up through 
Concord and Lowell, as far as the forests of New Hamp- 
shire, back into the State as far as Lancaster, and on 
still farther west as far as Brookfield; with no roads, no 
bridges, no inns for lodging or refreshments; fording 
swollen rivers, riding in drenching rains or in midsummer 
heat or winter storms; following lonely paths through 
dense forests with only blazed trees to mark the way,— 
wherever he could find a little gathering of the red men, 
in their wigwams or under some broad-branching tree, 
there the apostle was to be found. He gave his strength 
and money, and faced danger and perils and death with 
the quiet, undaunted spirit of the early martyrs. Often 
with no shelter, wet to the skin all day long, halting to 
rest at night, wringing the water from his stockings, with 
no fire, cold and hungry, he speaks of it all with joy. 
““God stepped in and helped, for I considered that 
word of his, ‘Endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Christ.” 

Then, when the day’s work was done or the journey 
ended, long into the hours of the night, by the light of 
a tallow candle, with an endurance and enthusiasin never 


surpassed, translating the Scriptures for his Indian con- 


verts! The story of those missionary labors has gone 
throughout Christendom. A few years ago I found a 
Life of Eliot in Greek published at Malta. 

And now what remains of it all? Here is this Bible 
which probably not a person in America can read,— 
worthless, except for an enormous price given by hunters 
of literary relics. 

And as for the Indians, they have all vanished here- 
abouts. Even before the apostle died he had to grieve 
that the evils of civilization were creeping upon them 
beyond the power of the gospel to stay. 

The settlers, as a rule, had always been suspicious of 
them, and by their treatment of them only strengthened 
and deepened whatever treacherous traits they had; and 
at last, after the war with Philip, the chief settlement 
at Natick was broken up, and by order of the State they 
were all removed to Deer Island. ‘There is hardly another 
scene in history so touching as when the apostle, bending 
in old age, had to bid them submit to the decree of the 
Court, and with tearful eyes, as he bade them farewell, 
said, ‘‘You will now learn that through much tribulation 
you are to enter into the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

Were these labors of the scholar and the missionary all 


in vain? We may think he might have spent his rare 
gifts in higher service. He did not. Was this life a 
failure? Is any life spent in such utter devotion to what 


it regards as its special mission, as the service of God, 
as the uplift of humanity, a failure? Then I say, this 
universe is all a failure. I do not believe any such un- 
selfish service is a waste. Think what a change two cen- 
turies have wrought! What prosperity, what power, 
what-luxury! What results of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce! What comfortable homes! Is it a time 
to forget those who, in the day of small things, laid the 
foundations of all this prosperity? Our problems may 
be more intricate and perplexing: are we giving our- 
selves to them with the earnestness, with the heroism, 
with the consecration, with the undisturbed faith in the 
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Supreme, with the deep love of humanity which marked 
the apostle Eliot? ‘ 


“God of our fathers, known of old,— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line,—- 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine,— 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget,—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice,— 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget,—lest we forget! 


Roxsury, MAss. 


The Teaching about Jesus. 


(This short extract from one of the ‘‘Village Sermons” 
of Gustave Frenssen has been translated by Rev. J. F. 
Meyer. ‘These sermons were preached by Frenssen as 
a Lutheran pastor to a congregation of German farmers 
in the little village of Hemmie in Holstein. The sermons 
have been published in Germany, and are widely read. 
The extract is interesting to the readers of the Christian 
Register on account of the attention which F'renssen’s 
novels have attracted, and also on account of the ap- 
proaching International Congress 


You know that our church teaches that Jesus Christ 
was born in a supernatural or unnatural way; that he 
had two natures, one divine, the other human; that he 
becanie a sacrifice for our original sin and all other sins, 


and that through his sacrificial death he pacified the 


wrath of God; that he descended into hell with body 
and soul, from whence he returned on the third day, 
and ascended into heaven; and that he will come thence 
once again to judge the quick and the dead. 

This is the Christ,—the Saviour preached by the 
Church. 

One may well believe that in the times of Izther, three 
hundred and fifty years ago, this teaching concerning 
Christ was the faith of the whole people that dwelt. 
between the Alps and the North Sea. 

Through one or two centuries the whole people, with | 
few exceptions, honestly accepted these doctrines, and 
found conifort and strength in them even in the hour of | 
death. Since then, however, from decade to decade, , 
more and more people have appeared, who either quietly : 
whisper or loudly declare: ‘‘We can neither understand | 
nor believe this doctrine of the Christ, this being from: 
all eternity, this talk of heaven and hell, of a divine: 
wrath anda blood atoneinent. All thisis too high or too: 
cold for us, too strange and too bizarre.” 

They also say: ‘‘Our reason, which God gave us, cries: 
aloud, ‘I protest! I protest!’ There may have been as 
time when the minds of men could accept all this, but! 
we cannot, nor do we see why it is necessary.” 

This class now coniprises fully one-half of our nation, 
and there are many who think tlius, dear hearers, even’ 
in our own parish. Yes, the majority of the people in; 
our parish belong in this class. 
_ What shall we say of these people? Shall we say this: 
is the great heresy, the great apostasy foretold in th 
Scriptures? .Shall we say, as the older Church says, 
“These are all a mass of perdition, a lost and ruine 
multitude’? ? 

No, I will not say that. Nevermore will I say so 
On the contrary, after having long perplexed myself an 
racked my brains sorely concerning this matter, I hay 
reached the conclusion that such people, who now con 
stitute fully one-half of our nation, will never return t 
the old church doctrines. he 
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_ But, perhaps,—nay, not perhaps, but of a certainty,— 
__we can lead them back to the gospel. We must lead 
a them back to the Master, and say: ‘‘Now attend, now 
__hearken to me! I wish to speak to you of the man 

_ Jesus of Nazareth! And if, through my speech, you 
| should learn to see him as I see him, to love him as I 
love him, and follow him as I try to follow him, and to 
say, ‘Ah! that wasa man! that was a man!’ then I shall 
be content.” 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


April. 


O fair midspring, besung so oft and oft, 
How can I praise thy loveliness enow ? 
Thy sun that burns not, and thy breezes soft 
That o’er the blossoms of the orchard blow, 
The thousand things that ’neath the young leaves grow, 
The hopes and chances of the growing year, 
Winter forgotten long, and summer near. 
—Wilkam Morres. 


: The Gospel of the Open Air. 


As the Easter days pass, and even in our coldest lati- 
b tudes we persuade ourselves that summer is coming, I 
| indulge myself in the hope that the next fifty years may 
[ show more and more the return of good sense or of the 
|. divine order, which is the same thing, to open-air life. 
| The Middle Ages are well called the Dark Ages and the 
i ages of the cloister. As men emancipate themselves 
y from stone walls and cages, as they learn that they are 
“living in the sky,” asa near friend of mine says so 

wisely, they lead a larger life. They see as they are 
} seen, they are known as they are known more,—more, for 

instance, than when they are sitting on a seat fifteen 
\ inches square, with knees under a desk twenty-three 


inches by thirty-one, and are told to remain there three 
| hours and twenty-two minutes, while they learn that 
eleven times eleven is a hundred and twenty-one, or 
that there are four quarts in a gallon, or that an omer 
of wheat is worth two and a half pecks of barley. 
I can remember the time when the school vacation in 
Boston began in August and lasted two weeks and four 
days. Then there came a gradual emancipation, and 
there was a week’s vacation in June, and then the June 
vacation lengthened itself to a fortnight. And then, 
more suddenly, it proved that hygienic rules and mental 
and moral necessities, and even the physical requisitions 
of the body, made it necessary that the vacation should 
last from the end of June to the second week of Septem- 
ber. The gradual discoveries which have emancipated 
_. children to such a degree encourage us to hope that the 
time may come when cloister life shall not require 
- the sacrifice of more than six months in a year, and that 
for the other six months children and their parents may 
be emancipated from ‘‘those prisons which we call 
homes,” and that men may walk with God more as 
Adam did. 

Among other such duties which fall upon people as 
they grow older, I am asked a good deal to address grad- 
_ wating classes at colleges, universities, normal schools, 
high schools, academies, and seminaries. I am apt to 
speak to the young graduates of the choice of a profession. 
I always begin by.telling them that, other things being 
equal, they should arrange to live in the open air as much 
as is possible. It is with great satisfaction that with 
every jyear I find there are new apostles to this 
gospel. It is as old as the first ten chapters of the book 
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of Genesis. But lazy people and ecclesiastics and the 
keepers of prisons and the heads of factories have had 
power enough to check the extension of this gospel, so 
that we hear it stated timidly and in sadly modified 
forms. There are, however, some noble spokesmen, 
even in the old generations. Daniel Webster is said to 
have said that a man can do more in nine months than 
he can in twelve. By this he meant that a man who is 
fishing in Marshfield Harbor or in a trout brook in New 
Hampshire at any time between the rst of June and 
the 1st of September, could do more in a year than he 
could have done had he sat in his office every day of 
twelve months. 

Slowly, but with the enlarging force of an avalanche, 
the great company of schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses have been coming round to the same conviction. 
Indeed, some of us think what we hardly dare say aloud, 
that the old system of thirteen weeks’ schooling in winter 
and ten weeks in summer for the smaller children turned 
out people quite as distinguished for the service of the 
Commonwealth as more modern systems have done. 

What I have been saying with regard to school for 
children is to be said just as constantly with regard to 
the occupation of men and of women. I remember the 
mother of seven children, all born to city life, who was 
willing to muster the whole tribe, whether of six months 
of age or. of fifteen years, and as soon as Wednesday 
afternoon emancipated ‘‘those of school age,” to take 
them out to the wooded banks of the nearest river, to 
encourage them in playing with pine needles or in gath: 
ering columbine until the evening sun of June reminded 
her that the youngest of them all ought to be in bed at 
eight o’clock. Iam apt to think that those seven chil- 
dren enlarged their lives quite as much in the seven 
hours thus spent as if they had been learning the niys- 
teries of the greatest common divisor in the school-room. 

As matter of faith I know that I am as near God when 
I am shut up in the cell of a State prison as I am when 
I am swimming in the sea at Siasconset. Perhaps it 
would be more simple to say that God isas near me. But 
I know this also, that I see more of his wonderful work 
in a minute when I and my grandson are digging holes 
on the beach, than I see in a week when I ain reading 
Calvin’s ‘‘Institutes.”’ Perhaps some one will coin a word 
to substitute for vacation. Vacation means the season 
of emptiness. Could there not be a word found which 
would serve for the months which are most full? 

Epwarp KE. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


Great lives give, small lives demand. We can rank 
ourselves with the great or the small in spirit, as we prefer. 
What we give, not what we grasp for, determines our 


place.— Selected. 
of 


It is said there is no thought that is good in the mind 
but soon looks good in the face. Heart qualities are 
attists that work, indeed, behind the screen, yet at last 
they strike through the canvas and become manifest.— 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 

Sd 


Why not speak as though mankind were always on 
the eve of great certitude of great joy? If you have 
learned to let your glance rest on sincerity, simpleness, 
truth, you will ever discover, deep down in all things, 
the silent overpowering victory of that which you love. 
Maeterlinck, 
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Larks. 


Through all the ages as they run 
Spirits attuned have heard 

The music of the risen sun 
From thee, thou rapturous bird. 


One names thee, with a lover’s sigh, 
The Herald of the morn; 

And one, the Pilgrim of the sky; 
To one, like maid high-born, 


Thy ecstasy, from palace tower 
When sweet as love she sings. 

One lays the prayer from Eden’s bower 
Upon thy heavenward wings. 


To one, in flight of mounting lark, 
The sacred poets rise. 

One catches ’tween the dawn and dark 
Wild warbled melodies, 


And flittering wings ere sets the moon, 
Himself in fancy’s sight,— 

The earliest bird by bonnie doon 
That carolled to the light. 


One walks with Una in the dew, 
And mountain lark is merry. 
' One hears thee with the jocund crew 
Riding to Canterbury. 


Bird af the wilderness, remote 
One cries from Ettrick’s vale. 
One, in blest vision, sets thy note 
For Lancelot and the Grail. 


One lilts with Pippa as she passes, 

The lark is on the wing,— 
Wise lark, whose heart nests in the grasses, 
* Though blithe to soar and sing. 


Twelve skylarks in twelve poets sought— 
Men without common sense. 
In English mart the lot is bought 
To-day for eighteen pence. 
—Eleanor Alexander, in the Spectator. 


Murderous Millinery. 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 

Do you ne’er think who made them and who taught 

The dialect they speak, where melodies 

Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
—Longfellow, ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 

One of the most pitiful sights in London 
is the sale of thousands of birds of paradise, 
humming-birds, parrots, owls, terns, king- 
fishers, finches, swallows, crown-pigeons, 
tanagers, cardinals, golden orioles, and other 
bright tropical creatures, besides hundreds 
of packages of the long, loose, waving 
“osprey”? plumes taken from the backs of 
various species of small white herons and 
egrets. Last year, in London alone, to give 
only two conspicuous instances, the feathers 
of 150,000 herons and egrets were sold and 
over 40,000 birds of paradise. 

Steadily, year after year, this appalling 
waste of bird-life goes on, not for the purpose 
of food or warmth or any wise economic rea- 
son, but solely to minister to a “fashion” 
in millinery that consists in the wearing by 
women in their bonnets and hats of the dead 
and mutilated bodies of one or more birds. 
The very existence of the beautiful bird of 
paradise is endangered so that a fashionable 
woman may flaunt from toque or picture- 
hat a bunch of its plumes. ‘The most beauti- 
ful and wonderful species are rapidly being 
exterminated, many are on the verge of ex- 
tinction, whilst others have entirely dis- 
appeared. In our own country some thirty 
species of British birds are named by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, a noted authority, as either 


_|regard this traffic as infamous, 
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having been extirpated or in a fair way of 
becoming so in recent years. 

The trader, who waxes fat on this in- 
famous trade, and the feathered woman, 
vain and heedless, or ignorant and thought- 
less, as the case may be, are jointly respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. The fashion 
of wearing birds and their plumage is in it- 
self indefensibly cruel. Nothing can excuse 
the wanton destruction and the wearing of 
any bird not killed for the purpose of food 
other than the ostrich, which sheds its 
feathers naturally. Every lover of nature, 


|every person of humane feeling, every think- 


ing woman, once she knows the facts, must 
It is hardly 
credible that any woman who once realizes 
how and when an “osprey” is procured 
could bring herself to wear one. It cannot 
be too often repeated or too widely known 
that to secure these graceful plumes not 
only is there wholesale slaughter of the adult 
birds, but, as these feathers are worn by the 
white herons and egrets during the breeding 
season only, and by both sexes, their death 
insures that of thousands of young by the 
most horrible of fates,—that of slow starva- 
tion. These ‘“‘nesting’ plumes, then, are 
the outward and visible sign of man’s in- 
humanity and woman’s criminal ignorance 
and, alas! heedless vanity and indifference to 
cruelty. 

The late Queen Victoria was so impressed 
by the knowledge of these facts when they 
were brought to her notice that an order was 
issued for the substitution of ostrich plumes 
for the “‘ospreys”’ then worn in the head- 
dress of officers in certain regiments of the 
army. The present queen also desires it to 
be known that she never wears osprey 
feathers herself and discountenances their 
use wherever possible. Many ladies of high 
degree, including the Duchesses of Portland, 
Northumberland, and Somerset, are avowed 
enemies of the fashion, and there is hope that, 
with wider knowledge of the cruelties prac- 
tised in securing these plumes, the good 
taste of the vast majority of women will be- 
come apparent and they will cease to be 
parties to it. Already many women have a 
vague idea that there is something not quite 
right in wearing ospreys and soothe their 
consciences, when their milliner is persuasive, 
by buying what they fondly believe to be 
“artificial” ospreys. There is no such thing 
as an “artificial” osprey. The term is merely 
a trade one, given to inferior parts of the 
feather by unscrupulous dealers, who thus 
get over any qualms a purchaser may have. 
It is argued that these so-called artificial 
feathers are sold at such a ridiculously low 
figure that they cannot possibly be real. 
When it is understood that some of the 
feathers are of great length, even attaining 
some sixteen or seventeen inches, it is 
readily seen that three or four plumes may 
be cut from one. ‘The tip is, of course, the 
most valuable and fetches a high price, so 
much so that the dealer can well afford to 
sell the lower end for a mete trifle—the 63d. 
or even 4{d. that lulls suspicion. 

The only hope of stamping out this fashion 
lies in the force of public opinion. Once 
let it be understood that it is “‘bad form” to 
wear dead birds or portions of them, and 


particularly ospreys, on one’s person, even 
only from the esthetic point of view, then 
there isa chance of this horrible fashion dying __ 
out. The men must help by forwarding 
wise legislation on the subject of the protec- 
tion of birds, and by constant supervision 
of the millinery of their feminine belongings; 
but it is to the women themselves we must 
look for any real result. If women decided 
that feathers should not be worn, always 
excepting the ostrich feather, they would . 
soon cease to be worn. All honor to the : 
women who refuse to wear them,—and they . 
are many,—and thus lift a little of the re- 
proach that sits so hardly on the so-called 
gentle sex.—Luttell’s Living Age. 4 
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BY REV. E. A. COIL. 


If the readers of the Register were never 
in a flood, I think, with our household goods 
in what seems to be well-nigh hopeless con- 
fusion in the upper part of the house, water 
splashing in the lower part, and boats going 
up and down the street in front, I am in > 
position to tell them something about one. 
As there are about five feet of water around 
the church, I am sure no one would be there 
to hear me preach, evenif I were to wade over, 
so, with the editor’s permission, I will address 
those who literally live upon higher levels. 
It was soon after midnight last Thursday 
morning, the merchants who do business in 
the lower part of the city and the people 
who live there were aroused and told that: 
the outlook was threatening. Immediately 
they began to move their merchandise and 
household goods to what were considered 
places of safety; but, as there had been only 
about forty-eight hours’ rain, no one sup- 
posed that we were soon to witness the 
second largest and one of the most disastrous 
floods ever known in the Ohio valley. Such, 
however, was the case, and much of the mer- 
chandise and household goods that was 
moved was not moved far enough, and so 
was flooded; and the waters rose so rapidly 
that much had to be abandoned and was 
lost. It is hard for people who never wit- 
nessed a flood to realize this could be; but, 
had they been here and seen the waters rise 
nearly a foot an hour for many hours, they 
would understand it. Soon after daylight 
Thursday, Marietta was one of the busiest 
places I ever saw. Men were rushing hither 
and thither, wagons heavily loaded were 
thundering along the streets hurrying house- 
hold goods and merchandise to higher ground, 
and everywhere the question could be heard, 
“How high do you think it will go?” This 
condition continued until all had been done 
that could be done to save the property 
that was threatened. When the steamboat 
whistles blew and the bells rang at three 
o’clock Saturday afternoon to let an anxious 
public know that the waters had commenced 
to subside, a stage of fifty and four-tenths 
feet had been reached. At that time there 
were nineteen inches of water in the Uni- 
tarian parsonage; and the pastor, a prisoner 
for the time being, looking out and seeing 
some men at work on the roof of the Baptist 
church about a square away, could not help 
musing a little on the question of the “‘eter- 
nal fitness of things.” It seemed that they 
were the ones who ought to have been in the 
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Ill., $70 against $22 last year. 


in 1906. 


$189. 
$2,124. 


FRANCIS H. LINCOLN, Treasurer 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Brave First Church, San Francisco, sends $400. 
! Sioux City, Iowa, doubles last year’s gift. 
gift to $1,686. Passaic, N.J., gives $30, last year it was $15. First Church, Minneapolis, sends $63 against $25 
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| $150,000 Fund for Unitarian Advance 
. To the reader of the Christian Register : 
Help to Make this Thermometer Rise ? 


: REPORT FROM CHURCHES 


From the West come these encouraging returns 


Cleveland reports $804 against her usual $200. 
First Church, Philadelphia, raises her 


Nor are our substantial New England churches behind in this movement for Unitarian advance. 
Street Church, Boston, sends $8,365, bringing the total gift of her people to $14,425, the largest sum yet re= 
ported from a single church. New Bedford rises from $355 to $718. 
#109 to $305. Taunton from $350 to $525. 


Each of these largely increased gifts has cost effort, pains, 
planning and sacrifice on the part of Unitarian men and women 


Has YOUR Church done its full Duty ? 
Will YOU help it by a Personal Gift to its Credit ? 


You can help directly in this important movement 


WILL YOU BE ONE TO SEND A GIFT AT ONCE? 


Substantial help at this time will give courage and assure the complete success of this large enterprise. 


Send all checks or money orders to 


Gains since last week’s report ... . 


Natick from $5 to $75. Bangor from 
J Braintree from $20 to $50. Reading from $50 to $100. 
field from $24 to $46. Winchendon from $55 to $106. Billerica from $49 to $92. Lancaster from $100 to 
Dover, N.H., from $10 to $41. Belfast, Me., from $56 to $75. King’s Chapel, Boston, from $1,589 to 
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water. But my situation was not bad. In 
fact, when in answer to the question, ‘‘How 
much did you get in your house?” I would 
teply, ‘“‘Nineteen inches,’ my interrogators 
often exclaim, “Only nineteen inches!’ To 
one who did not see the situation as it was 
that seems enough, and so it is; but in the 
lower parts of the city the water went into 
the second stories of many houses, and hun- 
dreds of people were driven from their homes. 
“Some went to friends and relatives on higher 
ground, while others went to the city hall, 
school-houses, and wherever they could go 
to get under a roof. One of the paradoxes 
of the situation was we had a water famine 
just when people were being driven from 
their homes by the flood. The unfiltered 
Water that was making us so much trouble 
Was not suitable for cooking and drinking, 


and it rose so high that the pump station had 
to be closed down. But a more serious phase 
of the situation was brought about by the 
failure of our fuel supply. Nearly all of the 
people in this region depend upon natural 
gas for fuel, and Saturday morning water 
somehow found its way into the gas main. 
The blaze flickered for a few moments, then 
there was a slight puff, and thousands of 
people in the flooded districts had no fire in 
their homes. Fortunately the weather was 
not cold; but how to cook for so many with 
the supply of fuel on which they had de- 
pended for years suddenly cut off was no 
easy problem to solve. The people who 
were not in the water came nobly to the 
rescue, cooking and sending food to those in 
need, But so great a task thrown upon 
them without a moment’s warning could 


not be met to the extent of supplying all of 
those whose fires had gone out. In many 
ways the old adage, “‘ Necessity is the mother 
of invention,” was soon being illustrated. 
Chafing-dishes, alcohol lamps, and oil-stoves 
were put into service and made to do more 
than’ double duty. Then there is always 
danger of a break in a gas main that may 
result in cutting off the gas for a few hours, 
and as a result many people keep a coal 
stove and a little coal somewhere about the 
house. We had our little stove and our 
coal; but they -had been bought for use 
in case an accident happened to the gas 
main some winter day when the mercury 
was down near zero, and not when water 
was coming up into the house. ‘The stove 
had been fitted to a downstairs room, and 
we did not have pipe enough to set it up in 
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one"of the upstairs rooms. A joint of stove 
pipe may sometimes be much more valuable 
than the average man swearing at it when 
trying vainly to fit it to another joint dreams, 
At least so we thought that morning when 
the natural gas failed us. But, with stores 
and tin shops all closed, the needed pipe 
could not be secured at any price; and it 
was useless to think about trying to solve 
our problem in that way. Fortunately 
the roof of a small back veranda was nearly 
flat, The stove was set up out there, and 
our problem was solved. A place was made 
for the table in the study; and, although 
it is a little inconvenient for the cook to use 
a window for a doorway and pass through a 
bedroom to get to the improvised dining- 
room, she is equal to the emergency, and our 
meals, although a little informal, are bounti- 
ful, well cooked, and quite regular. But by 
to-morrow we hope to be able to move the 
stove from the veranda roof to its accus- 
tomed place downstairs; and ere many days 
the water will be pumped out of the gas main, 
. and life will return more nearly to normal 
conditions. But my heart aches for those 
upon whom the burden of this tragical ex- 
perience falls most heavily. So far I have 
heard of only one death by drowning, and I 
hope the loss of life has not been great. But 
many people have lost practically all they 
had in the way of furniture, houses have been 
slipped from their foundations, some have 
been overturned and carried away, and the 
loss of merchandise cannot be estimated. 
The same conditions that exist here exist 
for hundreds of miles up and down the Ohio 
valley. Within the next few days many 
people in this valley,- with sore muscles, 
aching backs, and sad hearts, will inquire 
seriously about the meaning and value of 
life. Let us hope that they may all be en- 
abled to see that the tribulations of this 
uncertain world can be met in such a way 
as to result in a nobler manhood and woman- 
hood, and that they will be met in that way. 
Our church property here is damaged 
slightly, but some of our people are among 
the heavy losers. However, they will meet 
the situation courageously, and, although 
our church work will be hindered for a time, 
it will goon. A word about the church here 
may not be out of place. On Feb. 3, 1855, 
“a few friends” met in the court-house here 
and organized themselves into a Unitarian 
church. Unitarianism was not popular here, 
and, although the members of the church 
have almost invariably stood high in the 
esteem of the people as citizens, as a church 
they have not been popular and have had 
many difficulties to meet and overcome. 
But, true to their convictions, they have 
worked on and will continue to do so. The 
load will be a little heavy for a time, but it 
will be carried. Progress will not be as 
rapid as we had hoped for some months to 
come because certain work we had intended 
to take up will have to be postponed; but, 
having worked with the people here for 
nearly twelve years, I know their spirit and 
am sure that they will meet this trying ex- 
perience in a manner worthy of the resolute 
men and women they are. I have already 
indicated that it is Sunday morning and have 
given my reason for not going to the church 
to preach. The water is falling rapidly, 
and to-morrow morning I shall join the scrub- 
broom army that will go forth to set the city 
in order, and I shall try to practice the beau- 
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tiful things I know my brother ministers are 
to-day saying about meeting hardship™and 
doing humble work in a brave and noble way. * 

Marietta, OxI0. 


Literature. 


A History OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 
By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Vol. III. $2.50 
net.—_In a vigorous old age Dr. Lea con- 
tinues his studies and adds to the work of 
a long and active life this monumental work. 
It cannot be hoped that Rotman Catholics 
will accept it as altogether a fair and ade- 
quate history of the Inquisition; and yet 
it would be difficult for them to make success- 
ful objection either to his method or to the 
facts which he sets in array with so much 
calmness and skill. He is not attempting 
to make a case against the Catholic Church 


or to excite Protestants by any display of 
horrors after the manner of Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. He simply sets down what is a 
matter of record with no appeal to prejudice 
and with no effort to excite the imagination 
unduly. ‘The facts are there: the explana- 
tion of them will depend somewhat upon 
the temperament and the prepossessions of 
the student, The honest Catholic who ad- 
mits them ‘may claim that they were due, 
not to the faith of his church, but to the 
barbarism of the times, and may claim that 
Protestants in some cases showed similar 
traits and were guilty of persecutions quite 
as irrational and cruel. The persecutions 
of the Jews have not all been inflicted by 
Catholics, and, if the Moors did not suffer 
at the hands of Protestants, it may have 
been because there were no Protestants there 
to inflict such punishment as followed the 
judgments of the Inquisition. The treat- 
ment of the descendants of the Moors and 
their fellow-Africans by the Protestants of 
our own time will be the test of their justice 
and clemency by which one may judge 
as to what they would have done had they 
been Catholics in Spain four hundred years 
ago. Into these matters, as Dr. Lea shows, 
entered racial prejudice and hatred, political 
considerations and the exigencies of govern- 
ment in a stormy period. He gives the 
Catholic Church the benefit of the plea that 
the final punishments were not inflicted 
by the Church, but by the secular power. 
When the accused person was adjudged 
innocent, he went free. When he was 
condemned, he was set outside of the Church 
with all its privileges, and, as an outcast 
condemned, disgraced, and disqualified for 
citizenship, he was handed over to the 
secular power with the recommendation 
that he be tenderly treated. The law of 
the land and public opinion alike demanded 
the punishment of heretics. The judges 
of the Inquisition took no responsibility 
for the executions of the law, but, handing 
the victim over to the civil magistrates, 
proceed, “Whom we ask and charge most 
tenderly to treat him benignantly and 
mercifully.” As time went on, and morals 
and manners changed, more merciful senti- 
ments came in, and horrors which were once 
scarcely noticed became obnoxious, and 
gradually ceased to be. ‘The effect of the 
Inquisition in rooting out intelligence and 


| enlightened thought has been marked in the 
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history of Spain. 
cause for the suppression of genius as burn- 


ing at the stake was the censorship of the — 


press which made it impossible for any 
nian of free thought and learning to have a 
successful career. Everything which did 
not serve the purpose of the Church was 
rigidly excluded. Those who dared to 
think for themselves were punished until 
they ceased to think, with results which 


have kept Spain and Portugal a hundred — 


years behind their neighbors in Europe. 
The story of the persecutions of Christian 
heretics, Moriscos, and Jews, as recorded 
in this volume, needs to be told as a warning 


against all ideas of exclusive salvation and 


ecclesiastical authority. 


ECCLESIASTES IN THE METRE OF OMAR. 
By William Byron Forbush. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net.—The 
parallel between Omar’s Rubaiydt and the 
Book of Ecclesiastes has been more than 
once suggested, and the comparison cannot 
fail to be interesting. The essay, which 
prefaces this attempt to set the latter into 
the metre of the well-known Fitzgerald ver- 
sion, notes that both poets approach their 
subject, life, in the modern scientific temper. 
Their view is not that of the idealist, but of 
the man who puts aside traditions and au- 
thority in order to register his own moods 
and sum up conclusions from his own ex- 
periences, and they agree that all is vanity. 
Mr. Forbush finds the appeal of the two books 
in the fact that they speak to man in their 
questionings, with no message to the “pi- 
ously omniscient.” ‘The reason why the 
Rubatyat has become a fad and almost a 
religion, and the reason why Ecclesiastes 
has persisted in the canon, in which itis the 
only contribution of a sceptic, is because 
these books face the unseen with a cheer.” 
Ecclesiastes throws us back upon the in- 
trinsic interest of the life we are now living. 
Its writer had no desire for a loved one be- 
side him, singing in the wildernessand making 
it Paradise. Instead, he sings:— , 


“Better the pebbly footpath than the mire, 

Better one’s own cloak than a neighbor’s fire, 
Better the vision of clear-sighted eyes 

Than all the wander-lure of wild Desire.” 


In the thought of God the poets stand in 
direct contrast, for to Koheleth’s imputa- 
tion to him of supreme intelligence is added 
reverence, Both find the culmination of 
their song in the approach of death. This 
brief indication of the course of Mr. Forbush’s 
study may perhaps lead readers to the essay 
itself, which serves asa study to the seventy- 
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o stanzas to which he has given metrical 
form. The version is interesting and -effec- 
tive. We add two stanzas to show its close- 
ess to the original and the measure of its 
“poetic grace. For chapter xi. 4, 6, read:— 


| a Not by the shifting winds sow thou thy seed, 
Nor look to rainfalls for thy harvests’ meed. 
Fame and full hands fill not the heart that 
wi _craves : : 
_ The inner Glory of a stainless deed.” 

And this for chapter xii. 7:— 


— “VYet—though the Dust to brother-Dust he 
prest, 
What of the Bird that dared the awful Quest? 
Doth it still flutter on a homeless wing 
Or in the Hand that sent it forth find rest ?” 


THE LODGING-HOUSE PROBLEM IN Boston. 
_ By Albert Benedict Wolfe, Ph.D. Boston: 
- Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50 net.—This mon- 
_ ograph is published from the income of the 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., fund, and forms the 
* second volume. of the Harvard Economic 
Studies, which appear under the direction 
of the Department of Economics. Dr. Wolfe, 
who is now associate professor of economics 
and sociology in Oberlin College, collected 
his material during a residence of two years 
-as Harvard Fellow at South End House. 
His work has been done carefully, supported 
by personal investigation, and is a contribu- 
tion to a subject on which there should be 
clearer thinking and wise action. A district 
~ like the South End lodging-house section pre- 
sents a moral problem not easily solved, the 
permanent solution of which, if any there be, 
must lie in attacking the social and eco- 
nomic conditions which produce it. Certain 
remedial measures within the district itself 
ate, however, possible. The general public 
should be taught something of the conditions. 
The better class of lodging-house keepers 
should be brought to friendly discussion and 
co-operation, possibly resulting in formal 
organization as an improvement league, 
for which many lines of practical work would 
immediately open. Every house should 
have a public parlor, to abolish the custom 
and necessity of taking all callers to private 
bedrooms. The general opportunities open 
to lodgers should be increased, breaking up 
the monotony and isolation of the lodger’s 
life, and there should be large and well-man- 
aged edting halls, which could serve food of 
the right quality and preparation to sustain 
labor efficiency. ‘The subject is one which 
deserves attention. 


ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN VILLAS. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $3 net.—Many old Italian 
romances, often pitifully pathetic, even after 
the centuries that have slipped away since 
the beauty of these historic women became 

a tradition, have become immortal by their 
association with poets and painters as well 
‘as by the connection with the villas that 
remain and the loveliness of the scenes in 
which they were set. Mrs. Champney re- 
vives the stories, softening the cruelty a lit- 
tle, perhaps, and bringing the strange, far 
world of medieval Italy close to the world 
of to-day. ‘This is the fifth volume of a series 

which presents the charm of stories and 
scenes with which every reader would gladly 
be personally familiar. Mrs. Champney her- 
self declares that the work is neither archi- 
_ tectural nor historical, but an honest attempt 
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to relate incidents that have taken place in 
the most accessible and beautiful of the 
northern Italian villas and to make live again 
the gentle ladies who still lend their own 
enchantment to these homes. ‘The book is 
most ‘attractive, rich in charming illustra- 
tions as well as in the romances themselves. 


FourTEEN THOUSAND Mites. A Carriage 
and Two Women. By Frances S. Howe. 
Privately printed. Sold by the author, 
Leominster, Mass. $1.65 post-paid.—Readers 
of the Boston Transcript may remember a 
series of letters which appeared in those 
columns a few years ago, describing summer 
driving trips taken by “us two, and women 
at that.” Later letters have ‘appeared in 
the Leominster Daily Enterprise, all testi- 
fying to the enjoyment and health . thus 
opened to the wise travellers who have made 
these care-free, independent journeys. The 
annual drives have covered much of New 
England, New York State, and Canada. In 
such trips there was naturally much worth 
telling to others. Humorous incidents were 
numerous and out-of-the-way experiences 
not uncommon. Among the especially 
pleasant descriptions are those of two visits 
to the Shayback Camp, one taken immedi- 
ately after Mrs. Mussey’s wedding. Miss 
Abbie F. Brown’s delightful report of this 
event, first printed in the Boston Transcript, 
is also included here, rounding out the story. 
The book may be had upon application to 
the author, Leominster, Mass. 


Miscellaneous. 


Playtime is a charming little reading book 
for first-year pupils, prepared by Clara Mur- 
ray, with delightful colored illustrations by 
Hermann Heyer, and published by Little, 
Brown & Co, Although the words are short 
and simple, the stories have life and action 
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of the sort that is likely to interest small 
readers, The progression from easy to less 
easy reading is slow and steady. ‘The writer 
has had experience in the preparation of 
such books, (Price, 50 cents.) 


The Graded Sunday School Society of 
Boston sends out a course of lessons, in- 
tended to emphasize the moral and religious 
qualities of Old Testament Heroes. It is pre- 
pared by John L. Keedy for pupils from thir- 
teen to seventeen years of age, when moral 
impressions are a stronger influence than 
definite knowledge. It makes use of the 
principle of co-operative study, each pupil 
having a responsibility for a certain part of 
the lesson. The suggestions for teaching 
are detailed and careful. 


Melody in Speech, by Prof. Robert Raikes 
Raymond, is a book of principle, precept, 
and practice in inflection and emphasis. 
Prof. Raymond was president of the Boston 
School of Oratory. He used these exercises 
as a practical teaching hand-book, which, in 
printed form, has passed now into a third 
edition. An essay on ‘The Voice in Elocu- 
tion” is also here included as well as some 
personal reminiscences of his teaching, 
edited by his son, R. W. Raymond, in the 
hope that they may have suggestive, if not 
systematic, value. The book is published 
by Edgar S. Werner & Co. of New York. 
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From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

Lorenzo of Sarzana. By Elizabeth Lewis. $1.50. 
Foregone Verses. By William Wallace Whitelock. 
The Mermaid and Other Poems. By Thomas McKean. 
Prairie Flowers. By Margaret Belle Houston. 
Seamstress and Poet. By Felicia Ross Johnson. 
Ballads and Lyrics., By C. Eldred. 
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Baccalaureate Addresses. By Arthur Twining Hadley. 
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Benjamin R. Tucker, New York. 
The Ego and His Own. By Max Stirner. 
From the New Church Board of Publication, New York. 
The Proprium. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 50 cents. 
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Society. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Said the Bee unto the Bluebird, 
“Now you are on the wing, 

Do you known any debutantes 
Who will come out this spring?” 


Said the Bluebird to the Bumblebee: 
“T’m hoarse, I cannot sing; 

Jack Frost is calling on the flowers, 
They do not ask him in. 


““We must bide our time with patience, 
And endure him. If we can’t, 

He will freeze us and we may not see 
A single debutante.” 


“T am not so very humble, 
I am angry,” buzzed the Bee, 
“T would just like to nip Jack Frost 
With my sharp stingaree.” 


The Bluebird gave him good advice: 
“That, you must never dare. 

Jack Frost is not a social chap, 
Hevhas a chilly air.” 
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Our Parrot. 


BY HELEN M. KNOWLTON. 


While men are sometimes in danger of 
forgetting that they are not animals, a few 
animals and birds show an inclination to 
become, as inuch as possible, like men. 

The household pet soon adapts itself to 
the ways of the family. A cat will rattle the 
latch of a door in her attempt to open it. 
Puss has even tried to open a window, that 
she might have a broad siJl on which to lie 
while she enjoys the sunshine and looks out 
upon the street. A cat of much intelligence 
ran quickly to her mistress, pulling at her 
skirts and crying in distress. By her actions 
the lady knew that there was trouble in the 
kitchen, and, hastening out, found that a 
kerosene lamp had fallen to the floor, and the 
oil wasin flames. ‘The blaze was a slight one, 
aud soon extinguished. But for the cat the 
house might have been burned. 

In our family we have had many pets. 
The last, and the strangest, is a Brazilian 
parrot. Perhaps his name had been Max- 
imilian. At all events, he came to us as 
Mack, and he would not answer to any other 
name. He came to us five or six years ago, 
because the new baby, Celia, must not be 
awakened by_Mack’s shrieks; for he can 
shriek when he demands attention. Aunt 
Tu gives him devoted care. <A clean cage, 
plenty of sunflower seeds and hemp, and 
fresh water are daily supplied. But, in 
Mack’s opinion, all this is of secondary 
importance, conipared with friendly inter- 
course with the family. 

One evening we were going to the dining- 
room, at the tea-hour, when Mack softly 
asked :— 

“May I come in?” 

“Yes, if you would like to,” was the reply. 

“Do you want me?” asked Mack, seriously. 

The cage was placed in a large chair, near 
the table. With much interest he watched 
the disappearance of bread, butter, and dry 
toast. Soon came the question :— 

“Do you like it?” which in parrot eti- 
quette, means, “J would like some, please!” 

At one time baked beans were served. 
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When Mack saw them, he said: “I don’t 
eat!” Then, mounting upon his seed-cup, 
in order to get a better view of the dishes, 
he stretched his neck, and, looking across 
the table, asked, “Is that apple-sauce?” 

One day I was carving a roast, when he 
asked the familiar question, ‘‘Do you like 
it?” to which I answered in the affirmative. 
Then came the inquiry:— 

“Do you like it a great many?” which of 
course, was parrot for very much. 

When nuts are on the table, he waits pa- 
tiently for what he calls a “cracker.” He 
knows that nuts must be cracked, and he 
loves to crack them with his strong beak, 

No wonder that he likes nuts! Is he not 
from Brazil—‘where the nuts come from?” 

When he first saw a chocolate caramel, he 
retreated to the farther end of his perch, as 
if a little afraid of this new, dark object. 
But his curiosity was awakened; and, ap- 
proaching the caramel gently, he touched it 
with his round black tongue, exclaiming, 
“T do like it!” 

Mack is very fond of rich colors, especially 
in dress. In our simple home garments he 
finds little to admire, but notices every little 
change of attire. In a new gray suit I went 
to speak to him before leaving the house. 
He looked at me critically, but without favor. 
I asked, ‘‘How do you like it, Mack?” 

Turning his head on one side, like an artist 
criticising his own work, he surveyed me 
from head to foot; and, as he never tells the 
least untruth, and yet is strictly polite, he 
was puzzled. However, he gave utterance 
to a sound which plainly meant, ‘Well, it 
will do!” 

On returning from my walk, Mack called 
out, in a hearty tone, ‘‘ Hello!” 

Evidently he had repented of his coolness, 
and was trying to make amends. Expressing 
much pleasure at my return, he stretched 
his gray-gloved ‘‘hand” through the cage 
wires, as if to say, ‘“‘Shake hands, and make 
up!” 

Again he surveyed me, but with a favorable 
air, exclaiming: ‘““Oh! Oh!!—Yes! Yes!” 

His love of rich colors was distinctly shown 
when a lady came to my studio, and stayed 
to luncheon with the family. She was sitting 
for a portrait, and wore a green velvet waist, 
with soft creamy lace hanging from the neck. 
As Mack is very fond of what he calls ‘‘ gom- 
pany,’ he was allowed to come into the 
dining-room. 

As soon as he saw the beautiful waist, 
he was wild with delight. He uttered cries 
of joy, and stretched his “hand” through 
the wires of his cage, that he might offer con- 
gratulations in his usual way. Failing to 
meet an extended hand, he burst into a 
ripple of melody, singing eloquently, every 
feather on his head and neck stretched out- 
ward to the utmost. His eyes were large 
and lustrous. When excited, his voice is 
seldom musical, his enthusiasm carrying him 
beyond all bounds. ‘The few words that he 
sings have a foreign sound, as if inherited 
from some Brazilian ancestor, 


Upon occasion he can: coo sweetly and. 


musically. Sometimes he. sings, with great 
fervor, a strain which has the sound of a 
priest intoning a church service in Latin. 
In the midst of the most impressive utter- 
ances he interpolates, in the same manner 
and tone, these incongruous words: ‘Dry 
up! Stop prieres!” 

Possibly he has been reared near a church 
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or cathedral; and, while imitating the service, — 


had been rudely scolded by some rough 
passer-by in the street. d 
these words to his imitation of the service, 


uttering them, too, with earnest and solemn ic 


feeling. 

One dark November afternoon I came into 
the room in which Mack was usually to be 
found, and, wishing to read a bit of manu- 
script to one of the family, looked around to 
find the best light in the room. I1t happened 
to be at Mack’s window, where his cage was 
always placed upon a small table. I took 
a chair, and sat down with my back to Mack 
and the window. 

“Well, I like that!” said Mack, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“Y beg your pardon!” I replied, turning 
my chair, in order to soothe his injured 
feelings, whereupon he began one of his 


graceful dances, swaying his body to the — 


right and left, as the Spanish ladies do in 
their national dancing. 

One year the month of July was unusually 
cold. Through June our tropical bird had 
revelled in the summer sunshine and the 
sweet air. As the cold days came on, he 
discoursed chiefly upon the weather. 

““Mackie’s cold! Do you like the cold?” 
was his continual plaint; and the only way to 
make him comfortable, in the absence of 
sunshine, was to partly cover his cage witha 
thin woollen blanket, and, in very cold and 
damp weather, to let him sit for a few 
moments near the range in the kitchen. 
He often asks us to bring his ‘‘cover” if he 
is at all cold. 

When he first came to us, I would some- 
times carry his night ‘“‘cover” to the piazza, 
and freshen it in the fine morning air and 
sunshine. ‘The first time I did this, he called 
out, in alarm, ‘‘Where are you going with 
my coat?” 

In the long evenings of the country we 
miss the musical attractions of the city, and 
so introduce home music, singing, piano, or 
guitar. Our music is keenly enjoyed by the 
parrot, who expresses delight over his favor- 
ite tunes, especially if they are lively and 
gay. He is fond, too, of sentimental music. 
To him it comes as something that he likes, 
but cannot comprehend. He listens with 
evident enjoyment, but says nothing unless 
asked. Then he utters a monosyllable, 
“Um, um!” as much as to say,—‘‘ Indeed, I 
do like it!” 4 

As a true son of the tropics, he pre- 
fers brilliant and florid music. Among his 
favorites are Von Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” and Schubert’s ‘‘Moment Musical.” 
Another is Von Weber’s ‘‘ March of the Bohe- 
mians,’’? which calls out from him delicious 
little squeals of delight, and at times a few 
strains softly hummed, as if he were trying 
to memorize it. 

One evening we began to play a simple 
duet arrangement of Beethoven’s ‘‘Moon- 
light Sonata,” The music opens with slow 
triplets in the bass, low and solemn. ‘This 
did not suit our gay, Brazilian listener, 
who growled like a little bear, and then re- 
proached the bass performer, with, ‘‘ Why! 
Lou-ie! Lou-de!” 

We laughed at him so heartily that it was 
impossible to continue. Again we tried, 
but the growls went on, and the ‘“‘ Moonlight” 
was postponed to another evening. Yet 
our little critic gladly listens to Beethoven, . 
as long as we avoid this incomparable work. 


In time he added © 
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_ Not being a trained musician, my ‘‘veloc- 
ity” is often at fault. If1I omit a note, or 
feel after” one, he sets up a queer little 


giggle as if he would say. ‘The idea of your 


trying to play!” 


es The singing of birds in the -apple-trees 


crows and the crowing of the cocks. 


' awakens in Mack a strange mingling of 
| emotions. 
lighted; but later came a look of inquiry, 


Early in the season he was de- 


as if he were asking himself, ‘“‘How do they 
do it?” 

_ He can imitate perfectly the ‘cawing of 
He 
likes to open the day by crowing, but prefers 
that we should ask for a “cockerel.”” If we 
neglect to ask for one, he inquires, ‘‘Do you 


_ want a cockerel?”’ and then gives a perfect 


imitation of a cock in the distance. 
His fears are few, but they are real. His 
especial objects of terror are a lawn-mower 


ee 
and a carpet-sweeper. 


In color he is of a beautiful green, slightly 
mottled in the back, with black pencillings. 


His breast is, in the light, brilliant and 


iridescent. His face is of a rich yellow, and 


over his beak is a crestlike arrangement of 
_ cobalt-green feathers, very fine and delicate. 


His eyes are large, and, when he is happy, 
lustrous. They are surrounded with fine 
short eyelashes; the pupil very dark brown, 
almost black; the iris, amber in hue. The 
under side of his wings shows a rich indigo, 
deep scarlet, and a Moorish yellow-green. 
His ‘‘shoulder-knots” are of a_ brilliant, 


_Yich-toned scarlet, like poppies. 


At times he wearies of hearing about his 


_ beauty, as when I said to him, ‘Mack, you 


’ whole 


are a beautiful boy!” his reply was: “I 


have heard it! I can’t help it.” 


Sun and Shower. 
“Dear little April, why do you cry?” 
“Oh, I’ve lost my piece of pretty b ue sky!” 
“But you’re laughing now, and your eyes are dry!” 
“Oh, Ive found it again, you see—that’s why!” 
—Martha Burr Banks, in Little Folks. 


Cooky Island. 


Evelyn liked nothing better, on baking 
days, than to watch Bridget making pies and 
cake. She and her little brother Robert 
never tired of seeing the wonderful process 
by which a big lump of dough would be 
mysteriously changed, by the magic passes 
of Bridget’s rolling-pin, into crisp brown 
cookies or delicious little pies. 

When Bridget was feeling good-natured, 
which was not always, she would humor 
the children by making them a pan of cookies 
cut in the shapes of various animals. Bridget 
was quite an artist in this line. There would 
be horses, dogs, cats, and elephants, all 
funnier than any real ones you ever saw. 
After Evelyn and Robert had played with 
these awhile, they would eat them, very 
slowly, biting off first a leg, then the tail, 
then the head, and so on, till finally the 
beast was devoured. ‘Those were 

great days, when Bridget made animal 
cookies. 

Evelyn’s ambition was to grow up to be a 
cook, like Bridget. She would like to do 
nothing all her life, she thought, but just 
make ginger animals. Day after day, as 
she looked longingly at the bread-board, 


and the rolling-pin and the big lump of 
dough, this resolve strengthened. Finally 


% 
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she determined to watch for an opportunity 
and see what she could do herself in the way 
of making cookies. 

One afternoon, the long- watched -for 
chance came. It was just before Christ- 
mas. Uncle George had come on from New 
York to the little village where they lived, 
to spend the holidays. It was Bridget’s 
afternoon out; and the others, all but Evelyn, 
were going for a sleigh-ride. Oh, but it 
seemed as if they would never start! First, 
Uncle George had ordered the sleigh for two 
o’clock, and the man did not come with it 
till half an hour later; then mamma had a 
caller, who detained them fifteen minutes 
longer; then Rob lost one of his mittens, and 
they had to find that. But at last the 
sleigh was really off, and Evelyn breathed 
a glad sigh of relief. She watched it out of 
sight, then she threw aside her book and flew 
to the kitchen. 

In almost as short a time as it takes to 
tell it, she had the oven heating and, with 
Bridget’s apron on, was rolling out dough, 
just as she had seen Bridget do, on the bread- 
board, with the rolling-pin. No, not just 
as Bridget did; for even Evelyn’s sharp eyes 
had failed to observe one point in the art of 
making cookies. It was that Bridget did 
not roll the dough out all at once, but in 
batches, a little at a time. That makes all 
the difference in the world with cookies, as 
Evelyn found out afterward. 

She cut out dogs, and they were very good 
little dogs, indeed, and full of ginger, as all 
good dogs should be: she made cats and 
horses and elephants, and they looked just 
like Bridget’s. She felt very proud of them 
as she put them in the oven; and, when she 
took them out, they looked so inviting that 
she fairly clapped her hands and danced with 
delight. She thought she would eat an 
elephant, to see how good it tasted. First, 
she tried to bite off the trunk, then she tried 
the tail, then each of the legs, and, finally, 
in a last desperate attempt, the head. ‘Then 
she sat down on the floor, and burst into a 
flood of bitter tears. Trunk, tail, legs, and 
head, all were so hard and tough that not 
even a dog could crunch them. 

Poor little Evelyn! She had intended to 
surprise the whole family with those cookies, 
and now they were good for nothing. But 
Evelyn was not a girl to cry long over a dis- 
appointment. Brushing away the tears, she 
gathered al! the cookies into Bridget’s apron, 
and hurried upstairs with them to her own 
room. There she opened an empty drawer 
in the bureau, into which she tumbled them, 
and hastened back to the kitchen. Then she 
set about, with a will, to remove all the evi- 
dences of her afternoon’s failure. The result 
was that, when the sleighing-party returned, 
they found the same little girl curled up in 
an arm-chair in the parlor, where they had 
left her, reading a book. 

That night, after Evelyn’s mother had 
tucked her in bed, blown out the light, and 
gone down stairs, Evelyn got up, relighted 
the lamp, and peeped into the bureau-drawer 
at the strange menagerie which she had 
called into existence. 

She went to the head of the stairs, and 
listened. Everybody was in the parlor, 
laughing and talking. 

Evelyn returned to her room, and dressed 
hastily. Then she gathered up the animal 
cookies once more, and stealthily made her 
way down to the back dvor. A moment later 
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a frightened little figure sped through the 
darkness to a bridge, just beyond the house, 
and, leaning over the rail, emptied dogs and- 
cats, horses and elephants, into the river. 

Uncle George was an early riser. He 
walked down the road, stopping at the bridge, 
to look at the river. Suddenly a very 
strange sight arrested his attention. Just 
beside the bridge was an island, and right 
in the middle of the island was a little tree, 
and in the tree, some climbing up and others 
going down, were a lot of ginger dogs and 
cats and horses and elephants. 

Of course, at the breakfast table, on his 
return, Uncle George had to tell all about 
“Cooky Island,” as he called it; and after- 
ward everybody went down to the bridge 
to see the strange sight. But Evelyn, 
finding that she was not suspected, kept her 
secret well guarded. Not until many years 
after, indeed, when she told the story to her 
own children, did any one know the history 
of the early inhabitants of ‘‘Cooky Island,” 
discovered by their great-uncle George.— 
Wilham H, Branigan, in Little Folks. 


Feeding London Gulls. 


There is a man to whom the sight of the 
coming of the sea-gulls on the Thames has 
suggested possiblities of trade, and for several 
hours every day he promenades the embank- 
ment with a tray, on which are set out small 
paper bags full of food to attract the beauti- 
ful birds. 

‘They sell like hot cakes,’’ he told a re- 
porter. ‘‘People will always spend a penny 
on a bagful of food to feed the gulls with. 

“T am just a hawker, and make my living 
this way. It’s a brisk trade while it lasts, 
which is most of the winter, and I’m not 
denying it pays pretty well. Even giving 
ten for a penny, I’m able to make a living 
profit out of them.” 

It may be added that he provides a con- 
siderable amount of amusement for those 
who patronize the Embankment during the 
luncheon hour also. ‘The feeding of the gulls 
is now a recognized pastime, and one which 
attracts a large number of visitors. The 
birds fly around the buttresses of the bridge 
in flocks, emitting a continuous chorus of 
hoarse cries. 


Gleams from a recent examination in the 
San Francisco schools :-— 

“Define fathom, and form a _ sentence 
with it.” “A fathom is six feet. A fly 
has fathom,” 

“Define species.” ‘‘Species is kind. A 
boy must be species to his mother.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


The German Protestanten Verein will hold 
its annual meeting this year at Wiesbaden, 
May 22-24. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and International Council of Unita- 
rian and Other Religious Thinkers and 
Workers will send expressions of good will, 
and have asked Prof. N. P. Gilman of Mead- 
ville, now travelling in Europe, to represent 
them at the session. It is interesting to note 
that in 1873 the eighth general meeting of 
this Verein was also held at Wiesbaden. By 
the invitation of the present writer Revs. 
Clay MacCauley and William H. Fish were 
in attendance, and presented an address 
signed by Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and Rev. R. R. Shippen as secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association. 
At the meeting of the year following, Mr. 
John Fretwell represented the American Uni- 
tarians. Thus was paved the way for sub- 
sequent interchanges of sentiment and fel- 
lowship. 

In 1884 the late Rev. Dr. R. Schramm 
of Bremen visited the American Unitarians 
as the envoy of the liberal Christians of 
Germany. A cultivated, genial man, with 
a fine command of English, he won many 
friends for his cause. In later years this 
pleasant relation between the two bodies has 
been allowed to lapse, now to be resumed 
again, it is to be hoped, for the permanent 
advantage of all concerned. 

G. Frenssen’s Life of the Saviour, written 
for the plain people of Germany and incor- 
porated in his novel ‘“‘ Hillegenlei,’’ has been 
printed separately in a popular edition of 
60 pages at 50 pfennigs. However the critics 
may discredit certain of its dicta or maintain 
that it isa German peasant, and not a Pales- 
tinian Jew of nineteen centuries ago, who is 
here portrayed, the little treatise cannot fail 
to impress and move its readers, affecting 
them much as the etchings of the life of 
Christ by a Diirer and a Rembrandt kin- 
dled the imagination and love of preceding 
generations. 

Prof. Dr. A. Hausrath of Heidelberg re- 
cently celebrated his seventieth birthday. 
The university authorities sent him a con- 
gratulatory address, and the town bestowed 
upon him the freedom of the city. 

Under the title “‘Zukunftsideale” (Ideals of 
the Future), a voluine of sermons by the late 
Pastor A. Kalthoff, the radical preacher of 
Bremen, has just been published. It is a 
notable work, anticipating the future of lib- 
eral religion in Germany. Prof. Weinel’s 
“Jesus im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert” 
appears in a new and rewritten edition, the 
tenth. 

The Dutch liberal organ, De Hervorning, 
prints a translation of a sermon by Dr. John 
Hunter of Trinity Congregational Church, 
Glasgow, on ‘“‘The Worship of the Cross.” 

The Ernte-Sichel, the excellent little Ger- 
man journal which our fellow-believer, Rev. 
Otto von Zech, prints in Philadelphia in the 
interest of our common cause, has in its 
March number articles of interest and value. 
It also contains a German version of the 
bulletin of the International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals, to assemble in Boston next 
September. 

The divorce between Church and State in 
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France is influencing other European coun- 
tries where these two institutions are still 
wedded. In Switzerland it is an imminent 
question of the day. The Protestant canton 
of Neuchatel voted upon it a few weeks 
since, By a vote of 15,090 to 8,411 the pro- 
posal to separate Church and State was re- 
jected. In Basel the ultimate decision was 
postponed. The Roman Catholic element 
comprises about one-third of the population, 
and not unnaturally asks for a share of the 
money raised by general church rates. At 
present they receive nothing. A compromise 
was effected, by which their just financial 
claims are recognized. In Geneva the con- 
test still rages. The large influx of Roman 
Catholic elements from France, the strongly 
materialistic tendencies of the socialist party, 
and certain sectarian influences make it not 
unlikely that in that canton the disestablish- 
ment of the Church will erelong be accom- 
plished. In St. Gall the separation has prac- 
tically been in force for twenty years, and 
with excellent results, so far as an increase of 
religious zeal is concerned. From our Amer- 
ican point of view a State Church in a repub- 
lic is an anomaly, a relic of medievalism; and 
we are confident that even so broad and 
tolerant an administration of church affairs 
as Switzerland presents is less conducive to 
true religion than ‘‘a free church in a sover- 
eign state” would be. 

Neue Wege (New Paths) is the title of 
a new liberal monthly for the discussion 
of religious and social questions. Pastor 
Ragaz of Basel and others edit it. Among 
the contributors are Profs. Wernle Wend- 
land, Schmiedel, Arnold Meyer, and F. W. 
Foerster. 

England.—Rev. W. C. Bowie, the earnest 
secretary of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, sends the Boston com- 
mittee a list of forty-five British ministers 
who have made arrangements to attend 
our International Congress. There will be 
as many laymen, if not more. Rev. John 
Hunter, D.D., pastor of the Trinity Con- 
gregational Church in Glasgow, has accepted 
the invitation of the committee to preach 
the sermon before the Congress in Arling- 
ton Street Church, September 25, at 8 P.M. 

The Inquirer is printing a series of papers 
on the Pilgrim Fathers and their shrines 
in New England. 

Rev. Shaen Solly, M.A., has resigned at 
Bridport after a ministry of nineteen years. 

Dr. Channing’s ‘‘Perfect Life’ is issued 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in a six-penny edition. 

Prof. Boros writes the Inquirer cheer- 
fully of Unitarian affairs in Hungary. 
The triumph of nationalism in that coun- 
try, with the sons of the great minister 
Andrassy and the great leader Kossuth in 
the cabinet, the recovery from dangerous 
illness of the beloved Hungarian Bishop 
Ferencz, the Hungarian version of the pro- 
ceedings at our Geneva International Con- 
gress, soon to appear, the growth of our 
church at Buda-Pesth,—these form the 
themes of his letters. 

The total failure of the Roman Catholic 
Church endeavor to reconquer Great Britain 
to its former faith is shown conclusively 
by statistics recently published. Despite 
a well-conceived plan and the devotion 
of able prelates and wealthy laymen, the 
figures are most discouraging to the Church 
of Rome. In 1879 it counted 21 bishops, 
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2,175 priests, 1,386 churches, 
teries, 325 convents, and 22 colleges. In 
1896 it counts 27 bishops, 4,024 priests, 


2,076 churches, 311 monasteries, 783 con- 


vents, 40 colleges. 


This. is principally a gain in ectlesiaathal ; 


But there bas been a positive loss of Roman 
Catholic laity. In 1879 out of a total 
population of 34,444,419 souls, the Roman 
See had 6,000,000 adherents. In 1906 the 
population is 42,940,000 souls; and the 
Roman Catholics number only 5,625,000,— 
a loss of 375,000 in twenty-seven years. If 
their numbers had increased proportion- 
ately with the general population, they 
should have had 7,700,000. ‘There has 
been, therefore, an actual loss of 2,075,000 
souls, 

The famous religious tabernacle, Exeter 


Hall, is to be transformed into a place of — 


secular entertainment. Perhaps the splen- 
did new building, to be erected by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Tot- 
tenham Court Road, will hereafter be the 
scene of the great religious and reformatory 
meetings of London, 

One of the devoted laymen of Unitarian 
faith in England, Sir John Brunner, bar- 
onet and member of Parliament, has pre- 
sented the town of Norwich with a new 
school-house and free library. 

Rev. T. Rhondda Williams of Bradford 
sends a suggestive letter to the Yorkshire 
Observer, in reference to the New Theology 
and Unitarianism. He commends the fol- 
lowing attitude to the consideration of the 
inquirer: ‘‘ ‘We will not be prejudiced against 
any ism whatsoever, whether Unitarian, 
Catholic, or Buddhist. We will inquire 
only what is true; and, when we have found 
that to the best of our ability, we will stick 
to it, and try to live by it. We will not be 
distressed at any associations it may set 
up from whatever camp they come. In- 
deed, we will rejoice if we have found a 
wider brotherhood.’ I have myself,’ he 
adds, ‘‘not one iota of sympathy with the 
usual attitude of evangelicals toward Uni- 
tarians. I am sure that the bogey of Uni- 
tarianism prevents many good people from 
beholding truth, which is larger than any 
ism.” Mr, Williams avers that ‘the larger 
movement of advance has swept us from 
all the old positions, Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian alike.” 

At a great meeting in Whitefield Taber- 
nacle, London, in honor of the venerable 
leader, Rev. Dr. Clifford, a purse containing 
£6,100 was presented him. 

The churches of all the sects in Great 
Britain are still ringing with replies to 
Rev. R. J. Campbell. The controversy is 
echoed in the Scandinavian, Dutch, Swiss, 
and German religious organs. The “New 
Theology” is mightily stirring the dry 
bones of an expiring orthodoxy. The 
brave young preacher is to be commended 
and congratulated. His book “The New 
Theology,’ has been the literary as well as 
the theological excitement, and full reviews 
appeared the day of publication in most 
papers of any consequence. ‘The essential 
points in the “New Theology” of Rev. R. J. 
Campbell seem to be: The conception that 
Jesus was born without a human father is 
erroneous. Whatever Jesus may be now, as 
long as he was on earth he was certainly not 
equal with God. The current doctrine of 
the atonement, that another was chastised 
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for our sins, is. to be rejected. The doc- 


| trine of eternal punishment is untrue: 
every soul will yet become perfect. 


The centre of his teaching is faith in the 


| immanence of God and the substantial 


oneness of God and humanity. 

_ Mr. Campbell, in promulgating his ““New 
Theology,” is very desirous to differentiate 
it from Unitarianism, especially as regards 


_ the immanency of God and the incarnation 


of the divine in the human. A goodly vol- 
ume, however, could be filled with quo- 
tations from Unitarian writers, old and 


new, to prove that Mr. Campbell’s theol- 


ogy has been anticipated and paralleled 
by them for half a century. The follow- 
ing extract from Dr. Martineau is perhaps 
sufficient for this purpose. “The Incar- 
nation is true, not of Christ exclusively, 


- put of man universally and God everlast- 


“ingly. He bends into the human, to dwell 
there; and humanity is the susceptible 
organ of the divine. And the spiritual 
light in us which forms our higher life is 
‘of oneg substance’ (‘ovootciov) with his 
own righteousness,—its manifestation, with 
unaltered essence and authority, on the 
theatre of our nature... . Of this grand and 
universal truth Christ became the revealer, 
not by being an exceptional personage 
(who could be a rule for nothing), but by 
being a signal instance of it so intense and 
impressive as to set fire to every veil that 
would longer hide it.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Preaching on “‘Sir Oliver Lodge as a Reli- 
gious Teacher,” Rev. J. M. Connell said that 
Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the most interest- 
ing personalities of our time. As a man of 
Science, he stands in the very front rank 
in his own department; but, besides his life 
devotion to science, he has taken a great 
interest in religion, and has spoken and 
written much on the subject. Indeed, no 
prominent scientific man since Huxley— 

“mone in this country at least—has given 
himself with so much ardor to the dis- 
cussion of religious questions. And there is 
this great difference between Huxley and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, that, whereas the former 
approached such questions from the agnostic 
point of view, the latter approaches them 
from that of faith; whilst the former per- 
sonified for his generation the antagonism 
between science and religion, the latter comes 
before us as a great reconciler, seeking to 
show that there is between them no neces- 
Sary opposition or inconsistency. This dif- 
ference of attitude in the two men is typical 
of thé change that has come over both 
science and religion of recent years. Science 

_ has become more reverent, more inclined to 
admit that there are more things in earth 
and heaven than it yet dreams of. Religion, 
on the other hand, has become more scientific, 
more embued with what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘‘sweet reasonableness,’? more ready 
to modify or abandon old forms of thought 
and expression according as it realizes that 
the foundations of faith are sure. 

From the extremes of naturalism or posi- 
tivism on the one side, and of spiritualism 
or mysticism on the other, Sir Oliver Lodge 
is perhaps doing more than any one else to 
save men, and for this we must needs be 


grateful to him. In fulfilling his role of 
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reconciler, he has much to say in criticism 
both of orthodox science and of orthodox 
religion. By orthodox science is meant the 
science which ignores that large class of 
phenomena which the Psychical Research 
Society has been formed to investigate. Sir 
Oliver is a vice-president of that society, and 
it is evident that his studies in connection 
with it have made a profound impression 
upon him, changing for him the whole aspect 
of existence. 

In his religious views he is just as heterodox 
as in some of his scientific opinions. His per- 
ception of the immanence of God in the 
world of nature and man constitutes a dif- 
ference from “‘orthodox” teaching, and is 
the cause of many other differences. It 
determines his view of Christ. Jesus, ac- 
cording to him, was human as we are 
human, divine as we are divine, though in 
fuller measure. ‘‘His humanity,’’ says Sir 
Oliver, ‘‘is real and ordinary and thorough 
and complete, not in middle life alone, but 
at birth, and at death, and after death. 
Whatever happened to him may happen to 
any of us, provided we attain the appropriate 
altitude,—an altitude which, whether within 
our individual reach or not, is assuredly 
within the reach of humanity.’”’—Christian 
Life. 


Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman. 


“At his own request and for causes not 
affecting his moral character,’’? Rev. Gus- 
tavus Tuckerman was deposed from the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church on Tuesday, 
April 2, by the Bishop Coadjutor of New 
York. Request for this action, though first 
formally made by Mr. Tuckerman in the 
early fall, was virtually implied by the resig- 
nation of his parish in New York more than 
a year ago, which step was in turn the natu- 
ral result of a process of conversion extending 
over ten or a dozen years. While engagedin 
the work of St. Stephen’s House, St. Louis, 
the insistent needs of the people committed 
to his charge convinced him of the necessity 
of taking with a degree of seriousness hitherto 
unknown such crucial sayings of Jesus as: 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things I say? If I say the truth, why 
do ye not believe me? What do ye more 
than others? No mancan have two mas- 
ters,’ etc. The attempt to live and work 
in accord with this conviction led to an 
ever-deepening sense of the discrepancy be- 
tween the mind and purpose of the Mas- 
ter, as recorded in the Gospels, and the 
mind and purpose of the Church as shown 
in prescribed tests, stereotyped formularies, 
and conventional customs. 

This discrepancy first appeared as a 
difference in the placing of emphasis, the 
Church putting in the forefront and in- 
sisting upon as fundamental, matters con- 
cerning which Jesus was either ignorant 
or indifferent, while at the same time the 
things he really cared about and gave up 
his lifel to accomplish were being either 
relegated to-a subordinate position or en- 
tirely ignored. Later the conviction grew 
that many of the ritual formule implied 
and much of the prescribed teaching in- 
volved ideas and concepts foreign, if not 
antagonistic, to the mind of Jesus. There- 
upon, came naturally the crux of choice 
between discipleship and conformity, the 


two being apparently incompatible. The | 
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claims of the latter were pressed by many 
friends within and without the Episcopal 
Church in spite of the fact that its accep- 
tance incurred either a policy of evasion or 
a trial for heresy. Believing intellectual 
and moral integrity to be the sine qua non 
of usefulness in social endeavor, and desir- 
ing more than ever before to serve in that 
cause, Mr. Tuckerman chose the former 
and announced his decision to his vestry 
and his bishop in the fall of 1905. 

While feeling that his course needs no 
justification or explanation other than this 
plain statement of facts, he is disinclined 
to pass judgment upon his brethren in the 
Episcopal Church of like theological posi- 
tion with himself, who, nevertheless, find 
it possible to retain official connection with 
that ecclesiastical body. For himself he 
can only say with one of old, “‘God help me! 
I could do nothing else.” 


[Bishop Greer of New York is a Christian - 
gentleman and (what is, perhaps, more rare) 
a sweet-tempered saint. When Mr. Tucker- 
man made his change of belief known to 
him, and asked to be released from his vows 
as a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
the bishop treated both the question and 
the man with tenderness and respect, and 
took final action with assurances of continued 
friendship. 

Mr. Tuckerman is a grand-nephew of Dr. 
Tuckerman, who established the Ministry at 
Large in Boston, aud may be said to have 
come to his own when he enters the service 
of the Fraternity of Churches at the Parker 
Memorial. Mr. Tuckerman began his work 
quietly without waiting to get his dismission 
from the Episcopal Church, or to pass an 
examination by our own Committee on Fel- 
lowship. To this course of action certain 
high church elements in Boston which have 
connection by long-distance telephone with 
The Living Church of Milwaukee objected, 
and called attention to the grave scandal 
caused by an undeposed Episcopalian in the 
employ of Unitarians. The case is now 
closed, and without noise or contention Mr. 
Tuckerman settles down to his work in 
Boston, Eprror.] 


Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, 


By writing a few words to you I may be 
able to open communication with the author 
of the Chicago Letter of last week. Speak- 
ing of the movement among the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations for bringing 
all associations that have hitherto accepted 
liberal members under one national organi- 
zation which has adopted a rigidly orthodox 
test of membership, your correspondent says 
that the Chicago association is the only one 
in all the country that has not succumbed, 
that this movement. has succeeded every- 
where “except in Chicago. One is reminded 
of the lament, “I, even I, only, am left, and 
they seek my life to take it away.” In the 
brave stand that these Chicago people have 
taken it is a pity for them not to have the 
moral support which a knowledge of the facts 
would give. They are by no means the only 
association that has taken the same stand, 
For example, the association in Cambridge, 
Mass., met the same arguments and influ- 
ences that have been brought to bear on all 
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associations that had liberal members; and, 
when the vote was taken, prominent liberals 
generously urged the liberal members to re- 
frain from voting in order that the orthodox 
members of the association might freely 
choose between their liberal members and 
the fellowship of the national body. Only 
five votes were cast for the acceptance of 
membership in the national body. 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A Memorial Service for Theodore 
Clapp. 


Easter Day was made the occasion for 
memorial services at the First Unitarian 
Church in honor of Rev. Theodore Clapp, 
the founder of the Church in New Orleans, 
and for thirty-five years a minister in this 
city. During the exercises a portrait of Dr. 
Clapp was unveiled, and addresses were de- 
livered by John F. C. Waldo and Rev. H. E. 
Gilchrist, the present minister of the church. 
A. L. Soule, president of the congregation, 
presided, and appropriate Easter music was 
rendered by the choir. 

Mr. Soule, in opening the exercises, called 
attention to the purpose of the occasion, 
and, with the assistance of Prof. H. F. 
Rugan, unveiled the portrait of Dr. Clapp, 
which is hung upon the wall of the church 
just to the right of the side entrance. 

Mr. 
historical sketch of the church, which he 
declared had been established in New Orleans 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. He 
spoke of Christ Church being the first Prot- 
estant church established in the city, and 
next of the establishment of the First Pres- 
byterian church. ‘The first pastor of the 
Presbyterian church was Rev. Sylvester 
Larned, who afterward was succeeded by Dr. 
Clapp. Dr. Clapp was born in Andover, 
Mass., in 1792, and was educated at Yale 
College and the Andover Theological Sem- 
.inary. He later became pastor and tutor 
in a private family, and it was while hear- 
ing him preach that two trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church in New Orleans 
hit upon him as the proper man to succeed 
Dr. Larned, who had died. He received a 
call from the New Orleans church, but at 
first declined. Later he accepted. His 
first sermon was preached in New Orleans 
in 1822, and he was successful from the first. 
The planters who came to New Orleans, 
it was said, always visited three places,—the 
American theatre, the French opera, and 
“Parson” Clapp’s church. Dr. Clapp went 
through twenty epidemics of yellow fever 
and cholera in New Orleans, all that oc- 
curred during his pastorate at New Orleans 
except one epidemic. - : 

-During his pastorate at the First Presby- 
terian Church, he had been engaged in study 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment and 
other doctrines, and finally announced to his 
congregation that he did not believe in the 
orthodox Presbyterian doctrines which dis- 
tinguished that denomination from the 
Unitarians. One immediate result of his 
declaration was the secession of some mem- 
bers from the church, and the organization 
by Dr. Clapp of the First Congregational 
Church. This later became the First Congre- 
gational-Unitarian Church. Dr. Clapp was 
later tried before the presbytery which had 
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charge of this district, and was dismissed 
from the Presbyterian Church and deposed. 

In 31851, by the fire which burned the 
St. Charles Hotel, Dr. Clapp’s church was 
destroyed. Prior to that time the church 
owed $45,000 and was about to be seized 
for the payment of the debt. In these 
straits the church received authority from 
the State Legislature to conduct a lottery 
for its relief, and about $25,000 was raised 
in this manner. But, this being insufficient, 
the church was again threatened with 
seizure, and Dr. Clapp appealed to Judah 
Touro. Mr. Touro at once assumed the 
title of the property and allowed the Uni- 
tarians to use it, although the site had be- 
come immensely valuable and could have 
been disposed of to great advantage. “#””? 

After the destruction of the church by 
fire the congregation was in despair, and it 
was finally decided to hold services over 
the street railroad depot. The other 
churches of the city had refused to allow 
the Unitarians to hold services in their 
houses of worship, when Judah Touro came 
forward and gave them the use of a church 
which had been built for the Baptists. In 
1855 a church was built for the congregation 
and it was called the “Church of the Mes- 
siah.”’ On account of ill-health, in 1856, 
Dr. Clapp was compelled to resign, and 
lived in Louisville until his death. 


The Elements of Law. 


Prof. Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor 
of Law at the University of Oxford, will de- 
liver six lectures on the ‘‘ Elements of Law,” 
in the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, at 8 
p.m., on April 10, 11, 23, 24, 25,and 30, The 
first two lectures will be on ‘‘Comparative 
Ancient Law.” These lectures will be open 
to the public. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 


Strong Words from an Eminent 
Physician. 


Dr. Henry O. Marcy has recently printed 
n The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety a nota- 
ble article on “The Influence of Inebriety in 
Railroad Accidents.”” The following ex- 
tracts are of special interest at this time: 
“Until the very recent past, the medical 
profession believed and taught, and the great 
public religiously accepted as orthodox, the 
advantages to be derived from the use of 
alcoholic beverages. Every individual sub- 
ject to special strain, either mental or physi- 
cal, consciously believed that the difficult or 
danger period might be tided over with much 
greater safety by the use of alcohol in some 
form, Even so recent as in the War of the 
Rebellion in which, as a general medical offi- 
cer, I had my first experiences with alcohol, 
it was believed advantageous to keep up the 
staying powers in the march, or on the battle- 
field, by the administration of whiskey. 
Each sailor expected his grog with the same 
regularity as his dinner.” 

Dr. Marcy briefly refers to former condi- 
tions among railroad men, and then notes the 
remarkable changes that have taken place 
in recent years both in the army and in the 
railroad service: “Twenty-five years ago the 
engineer and fireman tipon a train, subject to 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ' 


The American Unitarian Association, 


Founded in 1825. ; 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian — 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. — 
Lincoln, Esq. f ‘ 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries — 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. . 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
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their long hours of exposure on duty,—often- 
times demanded for a whole twenty-four 
hours of service without sleep,—kept the 
bottle handy in the cab for conscientious use. 
This was approved of by the authorities as 
beneficial to the men and adding safety 
to the trains in transit. Since it has béen 
clearly shown, and that by unprejudiced ob- 
servers in different parts of the world, that 
alcohol, even in moderate quantities, lessens 
the function of all the senses,—for example, 
the soldier cannot march as far, or shoot 
as straight, or have as many hours in the 
year of able service, when permitted to take, 
even in moderation, alcohol,—the good sense 
of the regulations is shown in the total abo- 
lition of the use of stimulants in the army. 
This is equally true in the navy, not alone 
the army and navy in the United States, 
but of the civilized nations of the world. 

“The railroad service in Germany is a 
semi-military organization, and therefore is 
more easily under discipline and control. 
The Prussian railway management has issued 
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4 orders forbidding any engine driver, switch- 
i men, or dispatcher all use of beer or spirits 
-; when on duty.” 

- After quoting a number of very strong 
‘letters from the managers of American rail- 
af roads, which show how emphatic their policy 
‘/is in favor of sobriety, Dr. Marcy adds: 
)“My own feeling is that the great advance 
. of the temperance movement has been made 
by teaching the effect of alcohol upon the 
animal organism and showing conclusively 
» that alcohol in. any form or any quantity, 
- taken into the organism, is, to say the least, 
almost exceptionally detrimental.” 

' Dr. Marcy quotes, with earnest approval, 
“from the circular of a recently formed Tem- 
perance Society, composed of German law- 
>tyers: “Whoever honors the truth must admit 
that we men with a university training are 
‘/more to blame than any other class of peo- 
or for the miseries connected with the use 


+ of alcoholic drinks. A thing. which is con- 
eisidered to be vulgar taste in the higher 
«classes of society soon loses its prestige in 
| the lower classes, so that, at least in its worst 
_ forms, the misuse of alcohol could long since 
» have been rooted out of Germany if the higher 
‘)social strata had had the courage of its con- 
) victions to call the thing by its right name, 
'and root it out.... The. students of law 
3 lead all the others in their ready obedience 
+ tothese university drinking customs. . There- 
>} fore, it is high time we jurists, as such, begin 
» to atone for this crime .as far as is possible. 
| We must enter the fight against: alcoholism 
©! in our capacity of jurists, a fight which, thank 
+ God, is now in progress throughout the whole 
+ German empire.” 

1) The movement for temperance in Germany, 
+ to which allusion is made in the above para- 
| graph, is one of the many signs of a signifi- 
) cant awakening on this question in the land 
of beer-drinkers. 

1° The great problems presented by intem- 
‘| perance are no longer in the hands of a few 
‘| people whom it was easy to call fanatics. 
+| They are problems that are being seriously 
‘| considered by scientist and educator, by 
© churchman and philanthropist, by jurist and 
certainly hopeful 
J. H. CROOKER. 
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 Gnitarian Sunday-School 


Our Cause. 
i 3 Less than one month remains before 
| the end of our financial year. Appeals 


have been sent to all our Sunday Schools, 
in most cases more than once. It may 
be a surprise, it certainly is an unpleasant 
) fact, that over one-half of our usual donors 
| are yet to be heard from. I say “unpleas- 
| ant,” because it creates the feeling of anx- 
| iety and uncertainty in the minds of the 
| officers of the Sunday-School Society. The 
| time is short, contingencies are many, and 
| failures are possible. The last notice was 
| sent out a few days ago, to serve as a recall 
of attention to our needs. 

We have asked for $10,000, a doubling 
‘of the usual sum. Whether we obtain it 
er not, so far there are encouraging feat- 
ures, not only in the increase of donations 
| over last year which has often been made, 
but the rallying to our support of Sunday 
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Schools and churches who have not. given 
for some years. I think my statement 
will be unquestioned, that there is a wide- 
spread confidence through the denomina- 
tion in the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety. Sectional differences have been ob- 
literated, uniting factors of plans and 
publications have drawn Sunday Schools 
together; and the policy of the Sunday- 
School Society has been a spirit of co- 
operation,—a desire to be broad and helpful, 

It seems to me now, and always has thus 
appeared in my long experience with this 
organization, that it ought to receive sup- 
port from every church and Sunday School. 
The fact that a church maintains a small 
Sunday School has nothing to do with the 
question as to the co-operation of the church 
itself, in making stronger our Sunday- 
School work. A church with almost no 
children in it might well feel called upon, 
through the adults, to give even more for 
the Sunday-School cause than a society 
with a flourishing Sunday School. The 
chief object in view is to strengthen the 
progressive possibilities of Unitarianism, 
and that must be greatly done through the 
right training of the children. Those chil- 
dren may belong to our own particular 
church or to some other community; but 
the responsibility is general, and rests upon 
us all. 

We have drawn this year on the “Good 
Will Fund” to defray the expenses of cer- 
tain publications and field work. What 
we would prefer is to meet such demands 
out of the contributions which come from 
the Sunday Schools and churches, I ear- 
nestly call upon the ministers and the 
laity of our denomination to respond to 
our appeal before the 1st of May. We 
welcome gifts from individuals, Sunday 


Schools, churches, and society organiza- 
tions. 
The regular monthly meeting of the 


directors was held Monday, April 1. From 
various reasons the attendance was small, 
and the business transacted was greatly 
left for the next meeting. Present: Messrs, 
Horton, Lawrance, Metcalf, Mrs. Weath- 
erly, Mrs. Billings. Report of the treasurer 
read and placed on file. 

Considerable attention was given to out- 
lining the programme of the annual meet- 
ing on Anniversary Week, following the re- 
port of the Committee on Meetings. Various 
matters pertaining to the Book Room, Every 
Other Sunday, and the trips of Mr. Lawrance 
and Mrs. Beatley were considered at length. 

It was voted also that the railroad fares 
of the New England directors, living at 
a distance from Boston, be paid for the 
May meeting. This motion was carried 
as the partial fulfilment of discussion with 
regard to the establishment of a rule to 
this effect for the year round. The deci- 
sion was to test the matter at this meeting, 
and then consider the subject further. 
Meeting adjourned. J. H. Metcalf, Sec- 
retary pro tempore. 

The Sunday-School ‘Society will have 
representatives at the Southern Confer- 
ence, to be held in Chattanooga May 7-9, 
and at the Western Conference, May 13-15, 
at Detroit. The good effect of our recent 
field work is shown by the remark of a lady 
at Albany, after- Mr. Iawrance had pre- 
sided at a very vigorous meeting of Sun- 
day School workers April 3, “Before we go 
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I want to say that in my twelve years’ 
active work in our Unitarian churches 
this is the first time I have known any 
one to come to us to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the Sunday School, and to help 
us to do our work.” 

EDWARD A. HorTon. 


Hddresses. 


FOR the next six months the address of 
Rev. William R. Lord will be in care of Brown, Shipley & 
Co., 123 Pall Mall, S.W., London, England. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


HOWARD.—At West Bridgewater, Mass., April 1, Mrs 
Elizabeth B. Howard. 


Mrs. Howard was the widow of Hon. Francis E. How- 
ard, whose daughter, Miss Edith F. Howard, survives to 
cherish their blessed memory. 

Mrs. Howard was born in West Bridgewater April 2r, 
1827, was graduated from the State Normal School in 
Bridgewater under the administration of Nicholas Tilling- 
hast in 1845, and had been for upward of fifty years a de- 
voted member and generous supporter of the Unitarian 
church. Once, for some years, she was a teacher in the 
technical sense, and always a teacher in the higher sense 
by her quiet manner, subdued conversation, and cultured 
appreciation of fine things in literature, art, and life. The 
crown of her personality was that most beautiful of Chris- 
tian attributes,a patient spirit. Not a word of complaint 
ever passed her lips, though she had been in failing health 
and extreme weakness through many weary years: every 
painful experience she bore with a fortitude which reacted 
to sustain and possess her soul in peace. When the bil- 
lows surged, her resolute and gentle spirit calmed the 
rough sea and smoothed its furrowed face. 

Mrs. Howard’s character was as beautiful as it was pure 
and noble, and she will long be remembered for her 
thoughtful ministrations of love. E. B. M, 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 


rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
“ Undertaker Boston.” 
George H, Waterman 


Cable address, 


Frank §. Waterman 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. me 

Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 


meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, Presiden? ; 
Rev. C. R. Bliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 


HOPWORN dictionaries, encyclopedias, commenta- 
S ries, Hastings, Biblica, Century, Historian’s History, 
Redpath, Larned, Stoddard’s Lectures, etc , bought and 
sold, Catalog. Bookseller, Derby, Conn. 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by movingfrom 
1 - Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 milesout by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grack R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


The Fair. 


Arrangements for the coming fair to be 
held the last of next October in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, go on, and 
already the committee feels encouraged by 
the interest shown among the unions and 
federations. ‘The white, fancy, candy, house- 
hold, mystery, and children’s tables are so 
far taken and several assistants have volun- 
teered their help for the occasion, although 
there are by no means a sufficient number. 
A great many of these helpers will be needed, 
and room can be found for all who apply or 
offer their services. Nor is it advisable to 
wait until fair time or even until fall to do 
this. So all those intending to serve in any 
capacity are urged to notify the chairman, 
Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 56 Magnolia Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., as early as possible. 

It would be well for the members of each 
union before separating for the summer to 
have in mind some well-defined plan as to 
its work for the fair; for instance, the num- 
ber and variety of articles that are to be 
fashioned and solicited during the vacation 
season, so that by fall.a goodly supply of 
material may be in readiness, that part of 
the hurry and worry that always follow in 
the wake of any event of this kind, may be 
somewhat avoided. Miss Floyd would be 
especially glad to hear from all the far-away 
unions that heretofore may have considered 
themselves too remote from the Boston centre 
to be of use. Such thoughts ought not to 
be allowed, for there must be something 
these can do, Will not the distant unions, 
then, give this matter their immediate atten- 
tion and do what they can? 

Contributions of both money and articles 
will be acceptable. If either or both of these 
are impossible, perhaps there may be some 
useful advice that can be offered. Sugges- 
tions as to novel features and new tables are 
very much desired. If you have held a fair 
this year and have found some feature par- 
ticularly pleasing and successful, why not 
write describing it, as this may prove very 
desirable next October? Or you may have 
come across something in your reading that 
seems practicable. Be sure to send this to 
the fair committee, as all these suggestions 
cannot fail to be helpful, and the committee 
solicits all such. 

We need to take hold of this next fair with 
a great deal of energy and enthusiasm that 
we may encourage others to help and to be- 
come interested, and thus win the support and 
co-operation of all our friends and well- 
wishers. 


Religious Intelligence. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, April 17, by Rev. 
A. L, Hudson of Newton. 


At a meeting at King’s Chapel, Sunday, 
April 14, at 3.30 p.m., Dr. George F. Moore 
of Harvard Divinity School will speak. 


The Christian Register 


The annual meeting of the Channing Con- 
ference will be held on Wednesday, April 
17, with the First Congregational Society of 
New Bedford. Rev. W. B. Geoghegan, 
minister, 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter 
and Newbury Streets, at 7 P.M. Mon- 
day, April 15. Report of commission ap- 
pointed in October to prepare a graded course 
of study and instruction for Sunday-schools, 
by the chairman, Rev. Henry T. Secrist. To 
be followed by a discussion. As this is 
the last meeting of the season, and officers 
for the coming year will be elected, a full 
attendance is urged. Single supper tickets, 
at sixty cents, may be purchased from the 
treasurer on the evening of the meeting. 
Supper at 6, addresses at 7, meeting ad- 
journed at 8.45. ; 


Meetings. 


South MimmpLEsExX CONFERENCE.—On 
the afternoon and evening of Wednesday, 
March 27, the conference met with the church 
in Somerville. The afternoon was given to 
an informal discussion of the subject, ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Health.’ All speaking was im- 
promptu, but twelve men took part in the 
discussion. Naturally there was diversity 
of opinion; but the subject is so vital that 
all the speaking was characterized by great 
earnestness, and the attention of the audi- 
ence indicated the liveliest interest. Opin- 
ions were expressed differing as widely as 
“Religion and health have nothing to do 
with each other,”’ and ‘These are two words 
for one and the same thing. It is impossi- 
ble to distinguish between them.” But the 
total outcome of the discussion (though no 
all-inclusive statement can be made) was 
an emphasis on the reality of normal experi- 
ence, the essential sanity of faith, the value 
to a life of a brave heart and a cheerful out- 
look on the things of the world, the whole- 
someness or healthfulness of a trust in the 
unseen but real presence that gives life,— 
“who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who 
healeth all thy diseases, who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction, and crowneth thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies.” After 
supper, which was served by the local church, 
Rev. Harry White of Natick conducted the 
devotional service. Then came three ad- 
dresses on ‘‘The Immanence of God.” These 
addresses joined well with the most construc- 
tive things said in the afternoon. Rey. 
George W. Kent of Providence spoke of the 
homely occupations which bring men and 
women into direct contact with material 
things, the things of ‘‘Nature”’ in which are 
manifested the fundamental elements of the 
divine Being. Mr. William C. Bates of Cam- 
bridge testified to the value of the practice 
of the faith in a divine presence. Many 
things in our daily lives associate themselves 
with helpful experiences and with times of 
uplifting thought. It is well to maintain 
such associations: when we see these things 
or the place of such experiences, cultivate the 
habit of letting our minds recall those ex- 
periences that helped. Rev. John M. Wilson 
of Lexington advanced the argument an- 
other step, bringing it to the climax, by show- 
ing the testimony to the presence of God 
given by our highest thinking, Thus the 
three speakers presented persuasively the 
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testimony for the immanence of God from 
nature, from experience, and from conscious-— 
ness. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Secretary, 


Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- — 
rian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: The 
third great step in the, history of this parish 
seems to be about tobe taken, The first — 
was the establishment of the society here, by - 
Rev. Calvin Stebbins in 1879, during the ex- — 
citement of a/ Unitarian revival, the echoes 
of which have not yet died away, although 
nearly thirty years have elapsed. The 
second was the location of Proctor Academy — 
in this village. This has been practically — 
kept alive by the hard work of Andover 
Unitarians, and through it the parish became ~ 
the educational] centre for ten miles around, — 
besides filling a denominational need of the 
entire country. Another advance has been — 
discussed during the past few months, that 
of erecting a church building. At present 
the society meets in a well-appointed hall 
over the village store and lawyer’s office, 
This step seems especially desirable since’ — 
the Unitarians possess the only settled min- — 
ister for four miles around, and Proctor 
Academy is here. Mr. John C. Haynes of © 
Boston has started the movement with a gift 
of $100. A suitable structure can be erected _ 
for between $5,000 and $6,000, including the — 
purchase of the land. It is only just to the 
people of Andover to say that, although 
almost entirely composed of hard-working 
country people, they have given enough 
money to Proctor Academy to erect two such 
churches, otherwise it is probable that we 
should be worshipping in a church building 
of our own to-day. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. James C. Hodgins has resigned, 
the resignation to take effect 3oth of June 
next. Mr. Hodgins will sail for Oxford, Eng-) _ 
land, some time in October, for purposes of 
rest and study, The church offers one of 
the noblest opportunities for consecrated 
work in the denomination. The people are 
harmonious and united, and the field un- 
limited. A truly noble church structure 
and a beautiful parsonage await the coming 
of the right man. 
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Newport, R.I."—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: Hap- 
pily the life of churches has no arbitrary 
limit, whatever may be the case with that 
of its parishioners as individuals. Seventy- — 
one years ago in June, Dr. Channing or- — 
dained to the work of the Christian min- 
istry in Newport Charles T. Brooks, who 
from that day became the beloved pastor 
of the loyal group of followers, who until his 
death in 1883 looked up to him with rever- — 
ence and love, The small society pros- 
pered, and at the present time is full of life 
and energy. Our present pastor, Rev. Will- 
iam §. Jones, reminds some of the older 
members of Mr. Brooks, having, as he did, 
devotion to the work of the church, and at — 
the same time preaching sermons of the best 
Unitarian quality, which means that they 
are sound in theology, clear and interesting — 
in form. During the month of March the — 
several societies of the church have been 
effectively busy in things true and just and 
lovely. The Ladies’ Sewing Society takes 
precedence by its right of age, never having 
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ymitted its meetings and successful fairs 
und sales i in all the seventy-one years of the 
Its annual contributions to the 


alla nodelled on the lines of the one worn by 
-/) Dr, Channing, which is now the property of 
sd. “the Channing Memorial Church. Mr, Jones 
/) \wore the gown for the first time on Easter 
Sunday, The Women’s Alliance has had an 
extremely interesting series of papers written 
by its members through the winter, following 
the Alliance programme, ‘“‘Liberal Religious 
1» (Movements in Foreign Countries,” con- 
sak ucted by the young people. The Channing 


entertainment. The Sunday-school and 
indergarten has gone on with its usual 
harmony and success. The interest of the 

children in augmenting the annual church 


a ontinued feeling of responsibility in the 
The Unity Club having a meni- 


he Church, has recently through its helpful- 
2) = committee, given an entertainment 
>| for the benefit of a local charity. But the 
' most wide-reaching in interest of all the 
> jehurch enterprises for the month was a 
| parish supper held at the suggestion of our 
pastor, and, by the co- operation of all, result- 
©) ing in a delightful evening. About one hun- 
5 ‘dred and forty partook of the supper, and 
| (heartily enjoyed the music and the speaking 
diafwhich followed. Rev. George. W. Kent of 
bir [Biv we and Hon. Milton Reed of Fall 


+ -/River were listened to with close attention. 
»,\In everything pertaining to the memory of 
) Rev. Charles T. Brooks, the revered pastor 
of early days, and of Dr. Channing, Mr. 
© \Jones has shown a most reverent spirit. 
» As time goes on their personalities should 
© ‘continue to be a presence and inspiration 
ib ew people fortunate in being the cus- 
» | todians of the beautiful church dedicated to 
+ ‘the maintenance and diffusion of the Uni- 
+i faith. 


© | SoMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Unitarian So- 
“jeiety: It was with much regret that the 
‘< i, at its annual meeting, held April 1, 
+ accepted the resignation of its pastor, Rev. 
) | Albert H. Spence. Mr. Spence’s protracted 


~ illness made it so uncertain when he would 
/ | be able to resume his duties that the society 
! |felt that no other course was open to it. 


* | The society wishes publicly to express its 
‘appreciation of the work that Mr. Spence 
‘has done for this society, and the regret that 
his health should make it impossible to re- 
| sume his duties. His many friends, however, 
| will be delighted to know that the condition 
"| of his health is slowly improving, and that 
is’ | the absolute recovery of his health is only 
a question of time. ‘The society desires also 
- to express its gratitude to Prof. Fenn and 
/ | to Rev. Mr. Whitney for their many acts 
of kindness toward the society, during Mr. 
» | Spence’s illness, and for the benefit of those 
_ who are interested in the welfare of the so- 
MY ciety. The society takes pleasure in an- 
') Bouncing that its finances were never in as 
hit good condition as at present. The annual 
fair was the most successful ever held, netting 
| over $600, The various church organizations 
- areina flourishing condition, and the people 
i | | ate looking forward confidently to the time 
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when they will have the new church which is 
so much needed. 


Personal. - 


Rev. David Utter: and Miss Caroline: A. 
Bliss were married on Easter Sunday at 
Unity Church, Denver, Col. Rev. -William 
Thurston Brown, officiated. Dr. and Mrs. 
Utter will spend three weeks in California. 


Last Sunday Rev. George D. Latimer of 
the North Society, Salem, Mass., resigned in 
order to go abroad for a year of travel and 
study. His resignation will take effect the 
last of this month, when he completes four- 
teen years’ pastorate in the North Society. 


An exchange for three months has been 
arranged between Rev. Hobart Clark of 
New Brighton, N.Y., and Rev. G. L. Phelps 
of Evesham, England. Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
have many friends in England, as he was 
minister at Cardiff, 1882-88. They will beat 
Evesham until the end of July, Mr. Clark 
being due there for Sunday, May 12, and 
will return early in September. 


Miss Emma R. Ross, formerly secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, is now 
giving a series of talks on the Philippines, 
based on knowledge gained during her five 
years’ stay in Manila. These talks are com- 
mended as being conversational in style and 
representing the maximum of interest and 
minimum of improvement, with costumes, 
curios, models, samples of handicraft, and 
hundreds of photographs. Miss Ross makes 
special rates to all Unitarian organizations, 
and may be addressed at 97 Main SuSE 
Haverhill, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... cee ssee seve cece ceeece $63,302.77 


Apr. 1. First Society, San Francisco, Cal..... 400.00 
1. Society in Bridgewater....,......ee006 50.00 
x. Arthur B. Emmons, New York, N.Y. 50.00 
x. Society in Gouverneur, NAYS. A 20.00 
Ko eDalmiOnemersetecescss pene tnncise 2.00 
x. Mrs. Martha W. Faucon, aaa 8.37 
1. Society in Sioux City, Tae ' nets 20.00 
x. Society in Braintree.........se.see0--6 23.50 
1. First Religious Society in Boxburte: 25.00 
z. Society in Passaic, N.J.- oh 30.25 
2. Society in Dover, N.H. 5 41-75 
2. George G. Larkin, Merrimac. 5.00 
2. Society in Ridgewood, N.J... 30.00 
2. First Society, Somerville...... ae: 2.00 
2. Society i EGntiswss 0 -< ccc seccccsecns 50.00 
ge (SOCIELY IMU NA UIC Ic ba seis Sseipislom os <0 once pe 75.07 
z. Sunday-school, First coe EOSEEY; 5.00 
3. Society in Ottawa, Cant. 10.00 
3. A Friend in Canada.....-.. +++ 10.00 
3, Society in Underwood, Minn.. . 10.50 
3. National Alliance Branch, Billerica.. 20.00 
3. First Church, Shelbyville, Ill. S10 3.25 
3. Jordan Church, es ul. sadogad 3.26 
4. Society in Bangor, Mies isecey eae 20 00 
4. Society in Concord... sss sere sere sees 125.50 
4. Society in Braintree.......-.....-eeeee 6.50 
4. First Society, Minneapolis, pitas ante 63.40 
4. Society in Ellsworth, Me... . 5.00 
4. Society i in Reading......+eseeecereeees 100.00 
5. Society in Medfield......+++s+e+eee eee 6.00 
5. Society in Deerfield........-ssessseees 46.00 
5 Julius Lucht Lawrenceville, N.J.. 5.00 
5. Society in Ellsworth, Me. .....-..+.++ 11.38 
Se See Society in Wo aa 
Me. .. eae -70 
6. Society i in “Geneseo, Tillis 70.00 

6. oo G. Morganstern, ‘New ‘York, 
N.Y. Sodan 10.00 
6. Society i in Ridgewood, N. Inc 2.00 
6. Society in Winchendon.. 106.25 

6. National alliage Branch, “Second 
Church, Boston. »..- ccoessscvese sees 25.00 

6. National Alliance Branch, Topeka, 
EAR vecnschimeceiscce.cca.tece seve esse 5.00 

6. National Alliance Branch, First Re- 
ligious Society in Roxbury esc RAD OCT 50.00 
GaisOclety ine Ulerica ssc. cssaiesestsesecesc 25.00 
6 Society in Littleton....... css sess vere 28 25 
$64,908.70 

TUCKERMAN SCHOOL. 

Apr. 2. Subscriptions received through the 
PTESIAENE 6000 poee cscs nese ccccvees secs 6,060.00 
$70,968.70 


Francis A. Lincoun, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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No Substitutes for Thought. 


Unitarians have always insisted upon the 
necessity and: value of thought in religion. 
Indeed religion may be said to be the out- 
come of thought. Thought is not only the 
most incomprehensible, but the most potent, 
thing in the world. Thought is life; to be is 
not enough; to be conscious of being is life. 
The tree is; but does the tree know that it is? 
Man is, and knows that he is, by thought. 
People are sometimes divided into thinkers 
and workers, dreamers and doers, soft senti- 
mentalists and hard-headed workers. The 
distinction should not exist. Poetry, says 
the hard-headed believer of facts, is moon- 
shine. So it may seem to him, but the word 
“poetry”? comes from the Greek word ‘‘to~ 
make.’ Thought and work are the two 
halves of life; either is incomplete without 
the other; they are intended to go through 
the world hand in hand. Good work and 
good life can only come out of good thought. 
Thought will lead to wisdom, and wise 
thought to right action. A manly, healthy 
religion can only come out of serious thought. 


‘Unfortunately, very many people are not 


very serious thinkers, and, if they are with- 
out a book or visible object, all interest is 
dormant. The outside attractions of life 
were never greater or more numerous than 
they are to-day. It would be a thousand 
pities if they led to the starving of the mind 
by becoming substitutes for thought. The 
charge against many of the young people of 
to-day is that they are thoughtless. Life 
without thought is worse than a blunder, it 
is a crime. ‘The man who can think clearly 
and wisely, and then urge his thought into 
action, is the man who can do something 
worth looking at. Neglect, refusal, impo- 
tence are the three stages in the thriftless, 
thoughtless multitudes that hamper and 
clog the world at every turn.—Christian 
Life. 


Humane Education. 


will be observed as 
“Band of Mercy Day” in all the public 
schools of Massachusetts, The American 
Humane Education Society has sent out 
neatly 10,000 sixty-five-page programmes 
for distribution to aid the teacher in prepa- 
ration for the exercises of the day. All the 
cities except one celebrate it, and nearly all 
the towns. Mr. A. J. Leach, State Agent 
of the Humane Societies, has visited most of 
these schools during the last ten years, and 
has given talks which have paved the way 
to this movement. ‘This work is not, as is 
commonly supposed, solely to teach kindness 
to animals, but to impress the larger prin- 
ciples of benevolence, respect for law and 
social order, honor for parents and elders, 
self-respect and respect for others, self- 
control, sympathy, pity, and consideration 
for all creatures, 


Friday, April 12, 


The province of Hanover, Germany, owns 
175,794 fruit trees planted along the sides 
of 1,976 miles of highways. ‘There are pear, 
cherry, plum, and apple-trees. Apples are 
the most numerous, and give, upon the whole, 
the best returns. The planting of trees 
began in the early part of the last century. 
Those which are too old to be of service are 
being replaced. 
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Pleasantries. 


Three ladies were seated at a small round 
table in a hotel saloon in Switzerland when 
the head waiter came up to them andfre- 
marked: “I.adies, if you sit at this table, you 
will be deranged!’ 


® Nora, the new maid, had been told to tell 
callers at the door that her mistress was not 
at home. “Is Mrs. Blank at home?” asked 
the first to arrive. ‘‘For this wan toime,”’ 
said Nora, “she ain’t.. But the saints help 
her if you ask again. I’ll not loi twoice for 
annybody livin’.’—Home Magazine. 


“When I was at Harvard,” said Dr. William 
F. Anderson of New York, in concluding a 
brief address, ‘‘the boys had a little epigram 
with which they used to warn speakers not 
to be too prolix. It compared a speech to a 
wheel. ‘You know, professor,’ they would 
say, ‘the longer the spoke, the greater the 
eres 


Over the ice she flies, 

Perfect and poised and fair; 
Stars in my true love’s eyes, 

Teach me to do and dare! 
Now will I fly as she flies, 

Woe for the stars that misled, 
Stars that I saw in her eyes 

Now do I see in my head. 

—Rudyard Kipling. 


Few people outside Wales are able to mas- 
ter the pronunciation of the Welsh JJ. At 
one time an Englishman, appointed bishop 
to a Welsh see, engaged a native Welsh 
scholar to instruct him. The bishop en- 
treated his teacher to explain the lingual 
process to a correct utterance of the formid- 
able sound. The Welshman was at his wit’s 
end, but at last what he considered a brilliant 
thought struck him. ‘Your lordship,’’ he 
said, in his most obsequious manner, “please 
put your episcopal tongue to the roof of your 
apostolic mouth and then hiss like a goose.” 


At a Mothers’ Meeting. 


Ladies who conduct Mothers’ Meetings 
sometimes have strange experiences, A 
writer in the Young Woman tells of one who 
overheard one of her protégés swearing 
horribly. At the next meeting she expressed 
her indignation in unmeasured terms. ‘Then, 
when the gathering broke up, she posted 
herself at the door to shake hands with the 
members as they left. ; 

The first to go was a woman never sus- 
pected of foul language. She, with hot and 
angry face, exclaimed, “I shall never come 
again!’” Before the lady had recovered her 
astonishment, another said, ‘Oh, miss, if 
I'd a knowed as ’ow you was about, I’d a 
been more careful.” The third said, ‘I 
think you might have come and told me of 
it quiet like,” and the fourth remarked, ‘“‘I’m 
glad I didn’t bring my Alice to hear you 
speak to me like that.” 

At last camie the real culprit. “Good 
arternoon, mum,” she said, with the sweetest 
of smiles, “what a ’appy meetin’ we’ve ’ad. 
But, oh, this swearin’ ’abit, ain’t it awful?” 
Christian Lafe. 
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ct CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments 


5I-WASHINGTON ST 
GORNER-‘WEST:ST- 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 cosesecccccccecccccese $40,702,691.55 
PPAR TES ee pd Brae 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. » « PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


AT -MANU- 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H-PRaY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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wRRUG 


Properly and Thoroughly Repa: 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remod 

and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARP 


RENOVATING WORK! 
Oldest in New England, 


15 Temple Place. Tet. 1211-2 Oxt 
Educational. 


The Misses Allen yaiSiewes 


ell-known educ 

MR. NATH?’ 

ALLEN, will reopen their School for 
OCTOBER 1, 1906 ddress 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, — 
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MacDuffie Schoc 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachus 
One of the pleasantest and most hom 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipme 
The marked feature of the school is its indivi 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectual 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a co 
preparation, or a general education. A un 
plan of practical training. er, ¢ 
The climate is more equable than on the coa 
and the absence of raw east winds makes 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds ami 
throat troubles. x. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, 
with photographs of the picturesque bu 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. oq 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, AB. " 


Se 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

=e ANDOVER, N.H. 4 

A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuiti 

board. T. P. FARR, P: 


The Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. ‘ 

Trains men and women for the Present D 
Ministry. No Dectrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, aa 
F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Indiv dus 
teaching. Scholarships. i: 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass 


ROCK RIDGE 
For Boys. Location high and Ped itd 
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WALTER B. WATERMA 


TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scien 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W. Wenprs. Price 35 cents; by ail 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., B 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 
a ele aca People’s Religious Union, a5 Beasot 
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